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DRAW ME LIGLY, 
AND IT'LL HAVE 
TO GET UGLY 


A MINI-BUST? YES! A MINI-BUST! 


With every new issue of the Free Bundle, we like to give 
something extra to our readers. This time we asked Dog to 
give us a hand. Because it was for you, he said yes and spent 
a full day in our offices helping our sculptors with a very 
unique surprise: a mini-bust! 


Here’s the deal 

What you have to do is simple: using our webcomic as a guide, 
take your favorite pencils, pens or digital tablet and draw your 
own Dogeron “Dog” Kenan. Send your version to our mailroom. 
Every issue, the artist with the most creative, original, and cool 
piece will win these fine... 





WIN A DOG MINI-BUST! 


FANTASTIC PRIZES! 


Grand Prize (1) 


One lucky dog will win an original Dogeron DOG 
<a lakee)(ehe-\iaelere--aneliaireiimels 
upcoming video game codenamed “CYPHER 2” 
signed by no other than the Cabrera Brothers. 
Dog himself modeled for this mini-bust! 


First Prize (10) 


1 
1 
i 
Ten almost-lucky dogs will get an original 5 
Dogeron DOG Kenan art piece from DOG's 1 
current comic run, signed (of course) by the 7 
Cabrera Brothers. : 
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FREE MARKETS 


Most people ask me why Free Bundle Magazine exists the way it does. Why making some- 
thing free if we could charge money for it? Certainly, offering the magazine on Amazon 
and paying our authors would be great. Also, by doing so, we would qualify our stories for 
literary contests, like the Hugo or the Nebula awards. But from the beginning, we decided 
against it for two simple reasons; to distance ourselves from the embarrassing "backstage 
politics" that seems to instantly grow like a bad weed in certain circles the very second a 
new publication of the genre launches, and as a way to protect the magazine's legacy. 


Finding ways of keeping a free magazine going is by all means much harder than simply 
stamping a price label on the cover or going the crowd-funding route. But, by focusing 
our efforts on the long run, we were able to ensure newcomers and established authors 
alike have an open channel to reach thousands of readers without having to worry about 
the magazine being "terminated during an editorial restructuring process." That's publish- 
ing jargon for buying a magazine from a "mystery package" of small publications, then 
shutting it down to focus only on one (a sadly common and ever-growing practice among 
publishing houses). 


The way we envisioned Free Bundle Magazine ensures legacy is preserved. Already we are 
publishing it on the Internet Archive. We also have plans for making a physical edition 
that you will acquire for the cost. That will double our efforts of making sure the stories 
you ate now reading will be available from someone twenty, thirty, sixty years from now 
in the sad (and quite likely) event that the Bureaucrats(ITM) finally manage to bring down 
the church. If you don't know which church I'm talking about, you should most definitely 
pay a visit to the Internet Archive's headquarter ts in San Francisco's Richmond District. 


And to illustrate my point, I offer you this: on this month's issue, we present you with the 
story of a young promise; Christopher Nokes, a high school student from New Jersey, 
dared to dream and sent us his short story titled "Blurred Fury." We also have stories from 
Steve Davis, Nathan D. Coley, Thomas Koperwas, Aladdin Zafar Syed, Steven Lombardi, 
and Ife J. Ibitayo. 


Whatever happens in the future, one this is for sure: the stories you see hete today will live 
on—and what better issue to present our new Digital Cards "Famous Pulp Magazines 
and their Covers"! We have more surprises coming, so make sure to be subscribed to our 


newsletter, or you will be missing out! 


Happy reading! : 
gue __ 


Javier Cabrera 
pos Editor 
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Of the Beholder 


By Steven Lombardi 


Leelu worked tirelessly in the factory, lifting 
her head with great effort to watch the 
end-of-times clock tick down to zero. The 
time flashed backwards from 3:59—marking 
nearly four hours until she was free of her 
burden. Then she would walk through the 
glowing arches, into the city and over the 
citizens who lay dead in the streets, victims of 
sudden strokes caused by nefarious technol 
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gies, or so the rumors suggested. 

The job was challenging, as was the 
commute, and on multiple occasions 
she thought of fleeing to the country, 
where the dead lay hidden. She would 
have had her corporate insurance not 
meant the difference between life and 
death in this stroke-ridden world, and if 
androids hadn’t rendered work outside 
the android factory obsolete. ’m doing 
this for my family. This is my sacrifice. 

Under the flickering lights of her 
workstation, she worked to make her 
latest skull. She wanted it to be beautiful 
like the other androids who were being 
sewn into existence, the sea of sleeping 
Adonises. With great care, she pierced a 
cornea with a needle, sewing the brown 
iris until it turned blue from the cyber- 
optic threads. She jammed the wet ball 
into a skull and sewed it awake, then 
wondered if it enjoyed what it saw. 

She certainly didn’t. 

The stitches were functional. The 
threads coursed through the head like 
glowing veins, each square inch packed 
with artificial neurons. Once she sewed 
the head onto a body, those neurons 
would course through its arms and legs, 
making the tin-heads that much smart- 
et. In ways the androids were not unlike 
octopi, who did most of their thinking 
with their arms, and whose every move- 
ment flowed with grace. But it would be 
hard to associate the word grace with 
Leelu’s faces. The casual observer 
would find her aesthetics repulsive. 


They always turned out disproportion- 
ate and haunting, like the faces of the 
dead who lay on the streets. 

But what is art, if not an imitation of 
life (and death)? She often wondered if 
her life experiences had completely 
prevented her from creating anything 
beautiful. And jealously, she questioned 
whether the others saw the same terrt- 
ble faces that she instinctively stitched 
together in their nightmares, the way 
she did. Her work disturbed her in two 
ways: in its appearance and in its inabili- 
ty to progress. This drove her nearly to 
the point of madness, and in the heat 
of those moments, she wanted to quit 
the factory all the more. 

She peered over at Jeani, the Line 
Manager and Head Seamstress, whose 
gorgeous faces looked machine-made, 
had the machines been able to make 
themselves. Leelu compared her skull, 
her disgusting little Yorick, then cursed. 

“You didn’t sew your sleeve into a 
nose again, did you?” Jeani asked. 

“No,” Leelu muttered. 

“Well, that’s a relief. Did you consider 
reading that eTome I suggested? It'd do 
wonders.” 

Leelu had read the tome entitled The 
Art of Spinning Droids, four times in 
fact. While she appreciated the theory, 
she couldn’t seem get to her fingers to 
cooperate. 

“Sometimes I think it’s useless.” 

“What are you going on aboutr”’ asked 
Jeanni. Her slender fingers stitched a 
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nostril of charming proportions, then 
she blew the excess threads away. “You 
need to step it up, Leelu. Read the 
eTome. There are literally millions of 
people who would kill to be where 
you're standing,” 

Leelu knew that, and it terrified her. 
“Maybe you can give me some point- 
ets,” she said, holding her repulsive little 
Yorick. “Something they don’t teach 
you in the tomes.” 

Before Jeanni could give Leelu’s 
creation her usual look of disapproval, 
a red light blinked at Jeanni’s wrist. She 
opened her palm and freed a prism of 
swirling work orders and schedule data. 

“Toss your head in the pile and keep 
moving,’ Jeanni said absently, eyes 
skimming the statistics. ““That’s weird. 
Leela...” 

Leelu waited for Jeanni to speak, 
imagining the worst. That they had 
finally figured out she was an imposter, 
and it was time to terminate her 
employment. 

“You just docked a dozen tickets, due 
by COB.” Jeanni pointed at Leelu’s 
end-of-times clock, causing the face to 
spasm and elitch before flashing to read 
8:00. 

“A dozen? I’m already four hours into 
my shift. I haven’t eaten a thing since 
last night.” 

“What you eat is not my problem. 
This is coming straight from the Big 
Wigs.” 

The Big Wigs oversaw the factory’s 


operations through massive observato- 
ty windows that glowed like dense 
sheets of honey. The windows were 
difficult to see through, yet the Big 
Wigs saw every employee, every prod- 
uct crafted and every flaw. 

Fight hours until the Big Wigs wanted 
what was due to them. Leelu saw the 
request for what it was: a test. If the 
cost of failure was her family’s health 
insurance, then she simply had to 
perform. But the thought of her chil- 
dren being stroke-ridden made her 
fingers tremble, making her work that 
mote difficult. 

Relax, she begged her uncooperative 
mind. Just take your time and focus. 

Yet the end-of-times clock loomed 
over her, ticking away one second at a 
time. She fiddled on her first ticket, a 
lip, working for an additional thirty 
minutes, yet it still drooped when she 
sewed it to a face. An eye took her 
twenty minutes longer than usual only 
to drip into its cheek. 

When a numbness washed over her, 
she feared she was suffering her first 
stroke. But seeing her forced grin in the 
reflection of an android back and 
saying with flawless execution, “Mother 
Mary may murder me with a machete,” 
eased her worry. 

It’s only low blood sugar. But with the 
prospect of food still hours away, her 
every new creation became more 
warped and twisted. One ticket com- 
missioned her to create an entire head, 
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and when she was finished it looked like 
a drowned thing that had been fished 
out of the Hudson, all bloated and eyes 
bulging. 

“You know only the rich can afford 
these,” Jeani said. 

“T’m doing my best.” 

“Try to show some conviction. Buyers 
control everything. If they’re upset with 
the product, they'll find a way to make 
you pay.” 

“T said I’m trying, Jeani. Maybe you 
can grab me food before you gor” She 
tried to steady her hands, and still the 
itis she spun spilled into the sclera like a 
cracked yolk. 

“Sorry, can’t tonight. If I don’t fill my 
script, I won’t have blood thinners until 
Monday,” Jeanni replied. Before leaving 
Leelu alone in an ocean of mechanical 
body parts, she said, “Remember, 
people pay a premium for beautiful 
things.” 

“Tt’s not like I’m trying to make them 
look like this!” Leelu complained, feel- 


ing a wave of exhaustion wash over her. 


“Well. Just think about everything you 
have to lose. Let necessity guide your 
hand.” 

These words only shattered what little 
sense of self-confidence she had left. 
Leelu worked into the late evening 
under the golden sheen of the observa- 
tickets _ still 
remained—all face work, it seemed—all 


toty windows. Four 


looking more distorted than the last. 
The end-of-times clock had nearly 


reached zero when the factory spot- 
lights snapped to life. From the obser- 
vatory came the gruff of old voices and 
two Big Wigs appeared wearing black 
full-body suits wrapped with red tubing 
and circulatory pumps. They moved 
like dancers stranded on the moon, 
their bodies slowed by the machinery, 
or was it the machinery that lurched 
them forward? Leelu hurriedly stitched 
an eye, the ugliest one she had ever 
made, as she glanced feverishly at the 
factory entrance. The glowing arches 
opened for others who each wore a 
fortune in blood tech. The black figures 
entered the factory, buzzing as the 
machines oxygenated the blood and 
forced it into their enclosed bodies. 

Watching the alien figures approach 
was terrifying, even more so when 
Leelu realized they were coming for her. 
Judge, jury, taker of insurance and, in 
due time, her life, they came to watch 
her clumsy fingers create what had been 
scarred into her artist’s mind. They con- 
trolled everything, Jeani had said, and 
that included the police. Nothing would 
stop them from hitting her in the head 
with a cattle gun and dragging her into 
the streets with the rest of the dead, 
pass it off as a stroke, if her skill level 
offended them. 

Their gloved hands pawed through 
her work, touching the drooping eyes 
and slanted lips, at times laughing 
through black vents. As if depriving her 
the right to live wasn’t enough, they had 
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to ridicule her craft and her weirdness. 

“Youre the artist?” croaked an old 
man. 

Before she could answer, a Big Wig 
said, ““She’s the one.” 

“T can do better,” she lied. The buzz- 
ing seemed to grow louder, almost 
unbearably so as blood pumped into 
the living corpses encased in black 
shells. 

“Yd be impressed if you could,” 
another said, holding one of Jjeaiii’s 
perfectly crafted heads. 

“T swear I can. I just need more time.” 
Tears burned her eyes, and before she 
could finish the sentence, the man 
dropped Jeani’s head and kicked it 
across the floor. 

“Did God not make Adam in His 
image,” he hissed. “To live with a frac- 
tion of His knowledge and all His 
faith?” He then picked up one of Lee- 
lu’s grotesque heads and looked it over 
carefully, shaking his head. 
said a Big Wig, 
and as he pointed at her disgraceful 


“You keep this up...” 


work, she waited for him to complete 
the threat. But no threat came. 

“God made man no fairer nor wiser,” 
one hissed. 

Leelu watched in horror as the strang- 
ers’ black visors lifted, revealing their 
stroke ravaged faces. The ancient men 
and women looked like abstract art, 
their eyes, lips and skin dripping off the 
skulls as red tubes pumped blood into 
their brains. 


Looking at one of Leelu’s repulsive 
little Yoricks, the beholder wiped ooze 
from under his eye, a wet ball that sank 
into his cheek, and said, “We are the 
Gods. We ate the Creators and the 
Engineers of this brave new world.” 

“God made Adam in His image,” 
another hissed. “I find it fitting,” 

The Big Wigs approached Leelu with 
their black claws extended, flexing their 
machine-powered fingers as if they 
wete wotking theit hands for the first 
time. She didn’t know what to expect, 
whether they’d drag her out of the 
factory by the arm or crush her wind- 
pipe. 

Instead, they shook her hand. 

“Beautiful work. This is the future.” 
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In the year 3387 Hyperburgh was a megalop- 
fo IE os ae 100)0 el (oletelXere-lolonmmerVolem slolerstereas ROMOL0 
individuals. The cloudscrapers were 5 miles in 
each dimension, length, width, and height and 
each extended 1 mile beneath the surface. 
There were 100 levels in each cloudscraper, 
each level having a ceiling of 250 feet. A thou- 
sand years ago this was the Greater Pittsburgh 

area, which had evolved into Hyperburgh. 

In the year 3387 Hyperburgh was a megalop- 


HYPERBUGH 


olis of 3000 cloudscrapers, each hous- 
ing 10,00 individuals. The cloudscrapers 
were 5 miles in each dimension, length, 
width, and height and each extended 1 
mile beneath the surface. There were 
100 levels in each cloudscraper, each 
level having a ceiling of 250 feet. A 
thousand years ago this was the Greater 
Pittsburgh area, which had evolved into 
Hyperburgh. 

Such massive structures owed their 
existence to two inventions. One was 
contragrav. Soon after gravitons were 
discovered, scientists had discovered 
contra-gravitons. Contragrav beams 
wete used in the construction and 
relieved the stresses of the massive 
structure. 

The second invention was dygikium, 
which was invented by material engi- 
neers, and was made from titanium, 
graphene, and buckyballs. It was imper- 
vious to fire, water, heat, and cold, was 
stronger than steel but could be as flexi- 
ble as silk. It was used for the walls and 
ceilings and provided a safe environ- 
ment. 

The ceiling of each level provided a 
simulacrum of the sky. Sun, moon, 
planets, and stars were all represented. 
Clouds were visible and rain occurred. 
Other precipitation such as snow, hail 
and sleet were also provided. 

The floors of all areas had residences, 
parks, forests, lakes, and hilly areas upto 
200 feet tall. 

Levels were assigned to agriculture, 
animal husbandry, poultry farming, 
dairies, and fish farms. 

Some cloudscrapers had levels simu- 


lating the savannah, others tropical rain 
forests, desert areas, and heaths. 

Agriculture had advanced to a great 
degree, to feed the population. Hyper- 
burgh had a population of 30 million. 

Advances in agriculture included con- 
tragrav nanoparticles mixed in with 
super fertilizers, growth factors, growth 
hormones, and neural stimuli, all result- 
ing in huge plants which grew rapidly. A 
tomato plant was 50 feet tall with a 
trunk 10 feet around, having 1000 
branches, each bearing 1000 tomatoes, 
each weighing 10 lbs. From seeding to 
harvest was 21 days. An ear of corn was 
6 feet long, and bore 5000 kernels, each 
1 oz. All grains, vegetables, and edibles 
were large sized and much mote prolif- 
erative than the primitive varieties of a 
1000 yrs. Ago. 

Similar magnifying techniques 
produced dairy cattle as large as Asian 
elephants, with udders 6-7 feet in diam- 
eter and producing 5000 gallons of 
milk daily. 

Beef cattle, goats, sheep, rabbits, were 
also proportionately large and provided 
enough meat for the people. 

Poultry farms, in addition to broilers, 
layers, ducks, geese, partridges, snipe, 
quail, turkeys, and peahens and other 
fowl, also had a subdivision for snails 
and frogs. All species were much larger 
than the primitive species of a thousand 
years ago. 

The levels below ground level were 
given to mushroom farming, and mush- 
rooms had been genetically improved 
to provide carbs, proteins, and fats, and 
were a staple in the diet. 
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Sea food was provided by the whale 
farm. This was 100 miles in diameter 
and 20 miles deep. The whales were 
genetically modified to grow to 500 feet 
long. Neural implants made it possible 
to remotely control their movement, 
and they were driven to slaughter by 
remote control. Millions of pounds of 
sea food were thus made available. 

Energy was plentiful and cheap. All 
energy was obtained from geo-thermal. 
This was made possible by the ability to 
tap into the magma and convert the 
heat to electricity. Controlled microfis- 
sion made it possible to dig wells, lined 
by dygikium, into the magma, and by 
advanced thermo coupling harvest elec- 
tricity. The electricity was massaged by 
adding a quark to each electron, giving 
it more power, and then transmitting it 
via zero impedance conduits. 

Poverty had been eliminated. How 
this was achieved was a paean to scien- 
tific detective work. When poverty was 
analyzed in detail, it was found to be a 
psychiatric disease. It was cured by 
advanced psychiatric _—treatments, 
including pharmacology, electromag- 
netic mind and behavior control, and 
other techniques. 

New professions had sprung up. One 
of these was asteroid bronco busting, 
Any wayward asteroid was approached, 
drilled into, and implanted with super 
thermite, which was remotely activated, 
resulting in the asteroid heating up to 
incandescence and finally vaporizing. 

Education included traditional 
schools, as well as remote learning, also 
electro-magnetic learning induction. 


Basically, knowledge could be acquired 
by having it injected, so to speak, into 
the brain. 

Arts and entertainment had morphed 
into participatory scenarios. For exam- 
ple, during a movie, you could have 
your hologram get into the movie, and 
participate in the action. Similarly, you 
could have your holographic represen- 
tative get into a ballgame and score 
touchdowns, home runs, or aces.All 
games, whether primitive or modern, 
involving physical presence and effort, 
or in virtual environments were avidly 
pursued. 

One popular sport was the savannah 
hunt. One level of the cloudscraper was 
designed as a savannah. It was stocked 
with appropriate game, including 
gazelles, impala, kudu, antelope, wilde- 
beest, and the like. Hunting was done 
on horseback, with bow and arrow. The 
horses were genetically modified to be 
fleet of foot, enough to keep up with 
the prey. The only concession to 
modernity was self-directed arrows. 

Hunting could be carried out in a 
myriad of locations, in various climates 
and terrains and using many weapon 
systems. All game, whether terrestrial 
of aerial, was dressed in the field by 
robots and the meat used for food. 

Intoxicants of all kinds were obsolete. 
Whether it was alcohol, or cannabis, 
cocaine or amphetamines, mushrooms 
ot peyote, or myriad other chemicals 
which caused intoxication, sleep or 
mind alteration or expansion, euphoria 
ot ecstasy, ------------- everything could 
be reproduced by focused ultrasound 
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and electromagnetic stimulation of 
brain nuclei, hormones, and neu- 
rotransmitters. 

Transportation had advanced by leaps 
and bounds (no pun intended). Contra- 
grav sandals, aided by impulse engine 
backpacks, made it possible to fly 
through air. However, one could travel 
in air cars also. 

The highways had become three-di- 
mensional to accommodate the flying 
traffic. Ground level travel continued to 
be popular, with highways now being 
planted with lawn grass, since there 
wete no wheels to abrade the surface. 
Forward momentum was provided by 
contagta/grav attraction/repulsion, the 
energy coming from roadside pylons. 

Going into space had become easy 
because of the space elevators. These 
extended from the top of some cloud- 
scrapers right into space, again, of 
course, due to the blessings of contra- 
grav. 

Diseases were under control. All 
disease-causing agents, whether bacte- 
ria, viruses, fungi, prions, or the newly 
discovered metallic disease-causing 
molecules, or parasites, as well as zoo- 
noses, had been studied thoroughly, and 
their attributes dissected and drilled 
down, so the reasons for their existence 
were found. Then it was a simple matter 
of providing them with alternative life 
circumstances so they could exist with- 
out having to infect humans. 

All harms resulting from the diet were 
now combatted with medications and 
supplements. Simple skin patches, and 
annual injections, as well as additions to 


the drinking water, took care of the 
degenerative diseases. 

One would think, that with these 
advances, humanity had achieved 
immortality, but the actuality was that 
the lifespan had increased to 300 years 
only. This was because solar and cosmic 
radiation, as well as environment pollu- 
tion, not to mention some other, as yet, 
undiscovered phenomena, still caused 
deterioration of the intracellular organ- 
elles. 

Zero population growth, thankfully, 
had finally been achieved about 500 yrs. 
ago. 

Olympics had been divided into three 
categories according to age. Those 
below an age of 100 years, competed 
together, then came the age group 
100-200 years , and finally the seniors 
were in the 200-300 years group. Con- 
tragrav was course illegal, though some 
cheating occurred, which kept the offi- 
cials on their toes. 

There were sports which allowed con- 
tragrav, but these had gone under- 
ground because of the illegality. 

Like primitive cock-fighting, however, 
some still practiced these games, and 
the Dept. of Safety and Well-being was 
kept busy chasing them down. 

Individuals, in private spaces, could 
still practice prodigious leaps and 
bounds and jumps, as well as climb 
mountains, jump off precipices etc. just 
to get thrills. but these were never 
awarded medals and were frowned 
upon by more genteel folk. 

In 1388, came the alien armada. The 
first inkling of this was a radio signal. It 
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was a mathematical message. Once the 
cryptographic AI had decoded it , it said 
“We are a nation looking for shelter’. 

The United States , which had hege- 
mony over the planet, responded. A 
radio message, designed by the cryptog- 
raphers, but from the President, was 
beamed out. “We can consider having a 
dialog”. 

The alien scout ship materialized over 
the West Lawn and gently settled down 
with a rippling whoosh which barely 
ruffled the grass. It was shaped like an 
oblate sphere, about 80 feet in diameter. 
Seven aliens alighted. They were 8 feet 
tall, and biped. They wore a space 
costume with large transparent helmets. 
They had humanoid facial features but 
sported a third eye in the center of the 
forehead. Also, their mouths were wide, 
from eat to eat, with about a hundred 
teeth. The ears were pinned close to the 
skull, which was shaped much like a 
large soccer ball. There was no hair, 
either facial or on top. 

The US. Marine on duty led them into 
the Oval Office. 

They conversed in English, since they 
had monitored broadcasts and deci- 
phered the language. 

In the Oval Office, the Secretary of 
State, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
well as Homeland Security Chief, along 
with the First Lady, had joined the Pres- 
ident to welcome the aliens. 

The aliens bowed slightly in greeting, 
to which the President responded with 
a smile and said “Peace”. The alien 
spokesperson said “Peace”. The Presi- 
dent welcomed them to the planet 


earth. 

As it turned out, the aliens’ planetary 
system face annihilation because their 
sun was going nova. So they had evacu- 
ated their planets and set out in search 
of a new home. They had 1000 ships 
each carrying 3000 individuals. Their 
planetary system was in a remote corner 
of the spiral galaxy, near the Crab 
Nebula. They had faster than light 
transportation. 

At this time, they had parked their 
armada in orbit around Mars. 

“With your permission we would like 
to bring our people to Earth. We 
breathe an atmosphere mainly of nitro- 
gen, which you have plenty of. But we 
also take in some oxygen and carbon 
dioxide. Our diet is silicon based, with 
elements of your carbohydrates, 
proteins and fats.” Said their spokesper- 
son. 

“Well, we need to get our scientists to 
consider your request so that they can 
make sure your milieu won’t bring 
harmful organisms to us. I think that a 
joint program of your and our scientists 
can thrash out a formal program for 
your resettlement” said the President. 

After several meetings, the green light 
was given to the aliens to arrive. 

Their 1000 ships materialized over the 
equator. Each ship was 10 miles in 
circumference and 2 miles tall. They 
were oval. Each ship was self-sufficient 
and had travelled for 500 years. 

The ships were assigned to deserts 
because of their silica-based diets. The 
Sahara, Gobi, Atacama, Mojave, and 
Kalahari absorbed the 1000 ships. 
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The scientific meetings continued. 
Would it be possible for the aliens to 
interact with humans face to face? What 
about their atmosphere? What about 
their biome? What kind of microorgan- 
isms did they carry? How would they 
react to our biome and microorgan- 
isms? 

Finally, it was decided that they and 
the humans needed vaccines to protect 
against each other. 

They could not breathe our atmo- 
sphere directly but needed modifying 
helmets. They could drink only salt 
water. Their food was silica or sand 
based but they ate grains, meat, and 
vegetables also. 

They were not entirely happy with 
Earth conditions, mainly because of the 
atmosphere mismatch. They kept send- 
ing out smaller ships into space to 
search for a more suitable planet. 

Technology transfer occurred. They 
learned about contragrav and dygikium 
and humans learned about faster than 
light transportation. 

Intelligence agencies had kept a watch 
on their communications. Their ships 
had been infiltrated and listening and 
video devices had been implanted. The 
ship in the Atacama, was their leading 
ship with their High Council. Their 
deliberations were monitored. 

Six months later a disturbing conver- 
sation was recorded. A tiny coterie of 
firebrands advocated taking over the 
planet. They wanted to sterilize the 
humans and infect them with an aging 
virus so they died out in a few years and 
then the planet would belong to the 


aliens. However, the aliens were a 
civilized and ethical race, and 99% of 
the Council immediately struck down 
this diabolical proposal. The firebrands 
were rounded up and relegated to 
attitude correction institutions. The 
President breathed a sigh of relief. He 
did not have to go through Plan 
Defense which involved nuclear strikes 
on the alien ships. 

The aliens had a well-developed reper- 
toire of fine arts. Their dancing was 
especially captivating. The 8-foot thin 
bodies gyrating, twisting, flipping, 
bending, and flopping and _ twirling 
around was a sight to behold. The 
music was rhythmic. Their painting and 
sculpture were well developed. They 
performed drama and a kind of opera. 
They did not have a symphony but just 
a trio of super specialized artists, each 
of whom played seven different instru- 
ments with different parts of the body. 

Overall, however, human/alien inter- 
actions were strained because of cultur- 
al differences. The aliens also were not 
entirely happy on Earth. Aside from the 
breathing issues with nitrogen, they also 
needed ammonia in cozpious amounts 
for their skin respiration. Some trace 
minerals, needed for their metabolism, 
were in short supply on Earth. So they 
continued to send out their scout ships 
to scour the galaxies for a better habitat. 

Finally, in 3388 they found a planetary 
system seven parsecs away. This plane- 
tary system revolved around a pair of 
yellow stars, but had plenty of nitrogen 
and ammonia, as well as the trace min- 
erals their bodies thirsted for. 

They left Earth in 3388. 
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that needed an answer—and time is a 
tyrant that is best kept under a tight 
leash. 


Mighty arms, in whose grasp horrors 
unknown to men have found a terrible 
end, exploded with a volcanic rage as he 
leaned forward and began to push. ‘The 
mote vicious Abraham's endeavor was, 
the deeper his boots seemed to bury 
themselves into the black mud beneath 
his feet. It was as if the swamp itself 
had decided to prevent the grim silence 
of the family sepulcher from being 
disturbed. 


The enormous iron hinges trembled 
and shrieked fiercely, vainly resisting the 
Dutchman's brutal efforts. Even 
though the heavy wooden doors were 
as sturdily built as the fortress of 
Murad-Janjira, it was not long until one 
of them yielded. The other followed 
shortly after that. Only a few men are 
able to exert the sudden burst of physi- 
cal strength capable of moving such a 
colossal structure--Abraham Van Hels- 
ing is one of those men. 


It had been a long time since sunlight 
shone over the mossy walls of the old 
mausoleum. Helsing’s gardeners and 
servants were strictly forbidden from 
venturing around those corners of the 
family property--nature had grown 
strangely wild there. 


He gazed somberly through the thick 
cloud of dust; a revolting flood of 
vermin rushed between his boots, eager 
to escape the spectral shadows. It was a 
cursed place even at high noon, and 
Abraham knew it. 
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As the Dutchman walked in, he 
noticed that the fetid stench that 
welcomed him was different from the 
familiar emanations of ancient grave- 
yards. The scent filling the air of the old 
mausoleum was distinctively more nau- 
seating, more perverse. It reeked to old 
death. 


Still, he forced himself to fill his lungs 
with the rot of the corruption impris- 
oned within those walls. For even 
though it was unnecessary for him to 
breathe at all, due to the disease that 
cursed him with an _ extraordinarily 
prolonged life, his extensive experience 
facing the hordes of hell had taught 
him that showing weakness—of any 
kind, even if it happens from an uncon- 
scious reflex of repulsion, could be a 
fatal mistake. 


The eerie stillness of the old vault 
would have frozen any man's blood but 
Helsing's. He walked over to the enor- 
mous iton trapdoor that rested heavily 
at the center of the room and, without 
a flinch or shade of doubt, pulled from 
its chains, uncovering a hidden staircase 
that spiraled down deep into the entrails 
of the old graveyard. 


The air seemed to turn even more 
unbearably sour with the trapdoor 
open. Still, the Dutchman stepped 
inside the staircase and began his long 
descend, not without reading the grim 
warning from a past long gone that 
caught his eye first. 


The phrase was chiseled along the 
sides of the trapdoor in Latin and read, 
Fitce ex mente daemonia tua, Cast out your 
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devils from your mind. 


It was a reminder, left by one of his 
ancestors from the time the Helsing 
family ruled those lands; evil lies within 
all men, even more within those who, 
like Abraham, have devoted their entire 
lives to facing the blackness of the 
unholy. 


Before committing himself to the 
shadows beneath the mausoleum floor, 
the tall Dutchman unbuttoned his 
trenchcoat to make sure the oiled 
wooden stakes and the glass flasks with 
Holy water were tightly snatched onto 
his leather vest. He kneeled, repeating 
an incredibly complex prayer taught to 
him by a juju man during his short 
imprisonment in Istambul. 

The tall steps of the narrow staircase 
descended endlessly into the deep and 
unknown entrails of the earth. Past the 
roots of old oaks from the family ceme- 
tery, past underground rivers, and the 
bedrock, Abraham noticed the faint 
echo of a familiar tune whispering 
through the immutable silence of the 
damp subterranean passage. Something 
he had put there himself so long ago, he 
had forgotten, was still there at all. 


The annoying theme song of a not 
particularly popular Italian children's 
TV show from the sixties reverberated 
incessantly through the cavernous crypt 
at the end of the staircase. The thought 
of the annoying record being played 
uninterruptedly, day after day, week 
after week, through endless years split 
the lips of the Dutchman into a nasty 
erin. 


The corridor had been carved out 
through the rocks by slave labor using 
hand tools centuries ago. It was a com- 
mission by a lost Teutonic King to The 
Lords in white capes centuries before 
Poland trusted the property and the evil 
that dwelled below the Helsing family. 
The passage was tall, oddly crooked by 
the whims of the subterranean rivers 
that encircled the cemetery above and 
as narrow as a coffin. 


A thick, industrially insulated cable ran 
across the corridor's ceiling from an 
adjacent room near the end of the stair- 
case, where two diesel turbines were 
constantly running, all the way to the 
end of the aisle, where a door was. 


Inside the room, Abraham took a 
moment to inspect the two diesel gen- 
erators. After draining the fuel from 
their filters and going through other 
mundane maintenance tasks, he put on 
a pair of dark protective goggles that 
hanged from one of the walls and 
began the slow and uncomfortable walk 
towards the end of the corridor. 


The door was gun-metal gray, without 
any visible markings or handles. Part of 
it was built by servants from the Order 
of the Golden Dawn, per his strict 
instructions. The rest he had commis- 
sioned overseas, then shipped there to 
be assembled in secret. 


There was a large keyhole the size of a 
human fist at the center of the door. It 
was part of the locking mechanism 
Abraham had designed himself over 
the years. A master clock-smith could 
spend half a lifetime trying to unravel 
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its secrets, and he would have but 
wasted his time on this earth. The 
keyhole was built with such complexity 
that it precisely fits the Dutchman's 
right hand, and its inner mechanisms 
could only be handled by a wrist as 
powerful as his. 


A hundred cogs and springs exploded 
within the thick metal door as Abraham 
slowly turned his wrist to unlock the 
bolts that sealed the chamber. The 
music was so unbearably loud that 
Abraham did not wait to have the door 
entirely open to feel for the switch on 
the wall and switch it off. 


Inside, a blinding light shone as bright 
as the fires of hell. Had the Dutchman 
not had his dark goggles on, his pupils 
would have been burnt to a crust almost 
instantaneously. 


"Vlad, ate you awake?" Abraham said, 
his ears were still ringing, and he could 
hear the tune in the back of his mind, 
"Of course you ate awake," he contin- 
ued, "you never sleep, do your" 


A feeble breath insinuated itself from 
beyond the sharp edges of the thick 
ornamented bars of the enormous 
cage. It might have sounded frail, even 
membranous with death. Still, there was 
particular dangerousness behind it that 
cautioned against treating what lurked 
inside the blinding mist with anything 
but uttermost prudence. It was the 
distinctive sound of powerful air gusts 
as they slowly filled a chest as wide and 
as deep as the one of a mountain lion. 


Abraham walked towards the cage, 
but the putrefaction that oozed from 
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within forced him to stop. The pale, 
ravenous eyes of a creature eternally 
agonizing from a thirst it could not free 
itself, gazed curiously at him. 


The monster was thin, sickening with 
age. Its cheekbones protruded abnor- 
mally out of its hairless, dispropor- 
tioned head. Its eyes were lifeless, dry, 
the eyes of a fish, and they were buried 
so deep into his skull that they gave its 
face the grotesque appearance of being 
a mask made out of dead flesh. If the 
creature had once been human, all 
those features had been long lost. It 
now had the face of a corpse--of a 
night dweller. 


"How long," the thing murmured in 
an absent voice. Even though it was 
hunched against one of the far corners 
of the cage in a useless attempt to hide 
from the burning white light that 
engulfed it, one could tell by its features 
that the creature was taller than the 
Dutchman, who himself was taller than 
a medium-sized man. Its voice was the 
sound of the wind going through the 
dry branches of dead trees--it was the 
sound of an unsuspecting victim's last 
painful exhalation when the knife gets 
pulled from the sternum; it was the hiss 
of a snake. 


"You know I cannot answer that," 
Abraham said, somewhat amused by 
the question, "it is part of your punish- 
ment." 

"For what I did." 


"For what you are. I will tell you this, 
though; you have been in here not as 
long as you think you have, but definite- 
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ly, less than you deserve." 


For an instant, the slow, steady breath- 
ing of the creature changed. It was as if 
it had almost exploded in wrath but 
quickly managed to restrain itself. 


The Dutchman noticed it, and though 
he had never fled from a single foe, nor 
he had allowed the shameful thought to 
cross his mind, this time, he felt the 
muscles of his legs flinching all by 
themselves. 


"Saving our strength again, Vlad?" He 
said, "I told you before, you cannot 
leave this cage. The bars were forged 
from the swords of fallen Crusaders; its 
metal has been strengthened by the 
blood of creatures far worse than you." 


"Why have you come here, eradica- 
tor," the creature said bitterly. Its voice 
was a trembling moan of suffering. 


"Cannot a man visit his pets?" 


The creature smiled. It was a smile 
filled with fangs. "A man," the creature 
said. There was a slight tone of disdain 
masked under irony behind its ragged 
voice. 


"Human," Abraham said sharply, "that 
is what I meant." 


The creature did not answer; it simply 
breathed heavily and stared at the tall 
Dutchman as blankly as a bank teller. 

"I require information," Abraham 
said. He did not like to ask, and it 
showed in his voice. 

"Ah," the creature sighed, "The great 
Van Helsing, finally outsmarted." 


Abraham turned away; he did not 
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want to see the monster in the eye. Not 
out of fear, for he knew the will and 
might of God were behind his every 
deed—but as a precaution. 


Part of the repulsive creature lived 
inside him; an insect, shaped as a crim- 
son beetle, had attached itself to his 
back when it entered his blood current 
during one of their fights. 


The insect, uncatalogued by the 
modern Entomology science, had 
lodged itself right between his lungs 
and right shoulder blade, on the upper 
part of his spine. Its purpose was as 
dark and poisonous as the creature 
itself; to enslave, to submit the human 
soul by creating a bond that condemned 
men to wander the rest of their unnatu- 
ral lives through the dark fogs of an 
abyss impossible to escape. 


What started as a tiny insect the size 
of a pinhead had grown into a hard-car- 
cass beetle of considerable measure 
gruesomely protruding out of his body. 


Sometimes, he could still feel the thing 
at the odd hours of the night--a 
half-buried knife, moving in a nest of 
flesh on his back, cleansing his blood 
from the impurities that would make 
him otherwise age and die in the same 
terms that other men. 


It had not enslaved him, though, for it 
was only through his extensive knowl- 
edge in the forbidden arts and through 
the modern science of the time that 
Abraham had managed to free himself 
from the chains of the somber spell 
cast upon him. 


Yet, the disease remained within him, 
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and whatever that unbreakable bond 
between the horror in his back and the 
*vampir* in the cage was, Abraham 
could not afford to take lightly. 


"What is it then, this question you 
haver" The creature said. There was 
mockery behind its hoarse voice. 


A wave of cruel anger burned in the 
deep hawk-like eyes of the tall Dutch- 
man as he turned atound to face the 
caged monster. 


"There is a boy in Budapest. His gums 
have turned as black as the soil of his 
father's farm. His mouth has dried out, 
his tongue has become the color of ash, 
and his eyes--they have started to bloat, 
bulging out of his small, angelical face." 


"Really?" The creature said, amused 
and somewhat intrigued, "Have his 
fangs came out yet?" 


Abraham felt disgusted, "How can 
this be? How it happened? It's--" 


"Impossible?" the creature interrupt- 
ed, "Are not we also impossible?" 


"How," the Dutchman said. His voice 
was a slow, deep menace. 


"Oh, but that is not what you really 
came to ask, is it?" 


Abraham's voice cracked. "There are 
no marks on the boy. I have made sure 
of that myself." 


The face of the creature was of an 
alarming surprise. 


"He has not been bitten, scratched, or 
wounded. Yet, he has the disease." 


"Then you already have your answer." 


"It cannot be," The Dutchman said, 
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turning around and walking towards the 
door, "I refuse to believe it." 


"Helsing!" the creature demanded. Its 
voice was primal, a blaze of terrible 
fury contained in a shout, "Have I ever 
lied to your" 

Even though he abhorred the nefari- 
ous horror repulsively crawling in the 
cage, Helsing knew that there had 
always been nothing but the truth 
behind its guttural, coarse voice. In a 
way, it was the only quality he was con- 
vinced made it more dangerous than 
any of the other Satan servants he had 
fought against. 


"This should not be happening; it 
does not make any sense," Abraham 
muttered. 


"Oh, but it makes perfect sense," the 
creature said, "Or did you really thought 
that putting me in this cage would make 
a difference?" 


"You are the last one; I've killed them 
all." 


"Yes, yes you have. But can you really 
have daylight without the night? 


Summer, without winter?" 


"Stop talking in riddles for once, damn 
you!" 


"I stand defeated. You win. But even 
as you might have caged me, you cannot 
put the night inside a box and hope 
never see darkness ever again." 


"How does it starts? What makes it 
start? I must know, damn you! I must 
know so I can stop it before it spreads 
before it's too late!" 


"Oh, but you can't, don't you see?" the 
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creature said, "You cannot stop it any 
more than you can't keep twilight from 
giving birth tonight at the end of each 
day." 

"T can, and I will." 


"No," the creature said, "No, you 
won't. This time, no matter how many 
voodoo trinkets and forgotten rituals 
you use, you won't be able to keep this 
from happening any more than I could 
keep another eradicator appeared if 
something were to happen to you." 


"What" 


"Did you honestly thought I couldn't 
kill you? I kept you alive because I know 
you, Helsing, You won't kill me unless 
you ate sure that by doing it, you won't 
be ending yout life either." 

"It was you," Helsing said, "you did 
this." 

"No," the creature said, "I did not. It 
was you." 


The Dutchman's eyes widened. 


"You broke the balance by keeping me 
here," the creature said, "Now, the scale 
needs to be tipped to the other side, and 
it has already begun. Thank you for 
bringing the good news, eradicator. 
After all this time, the moon is finally 
rising." 

For a moment, Abraham shuddered, 
but quickly reegain his posture. 


"There will be no more moons for 
you, monster.” He sentenced, “You will 
rot here. Forever." 


"Perhaps," the creature said, with a 
smile filled with long yellowish fangs, 


"then again, thanks to you, perhaps I 
will not." 


The Dutchman did not answer. There 
was nothing he could say to that. 
Instead, he turned around and walked 
to the door. 


The loud screeching clang of heavy 
chains being dragged across the bare 
cavernous floor made Abraham turn 
his head around. The face of the crea- 
ture was partially under a slit of shadow 
from his own bony forearm. Its with- 
ered hands were squeezing the thick 
metal bars that held its terrible madness 
at bay with fierceness, regardless of the 
unbearable pain most Satan's aides 
would feel by merely rosing them. 


"We will see each other again soon, 
Professor," the creature said. Its eyes, 
two bulging yellowed dots glittering 
with a blaze as intense as hell's very 
forges. 


"Yes," Abraham said. His face was set 
like death. 


The tall Dutchman had no mote use 
for words. Grimly, he turned around, 
switched the absurd music back on, and 
then sealed the door behind him. 


And as he made his way towards the 
staircase and reached the base of the 
old mausoleum— and even as he 
dragged the iron trapdoor back to 
where it belonged, Abraham could hear 
the faint echoes of creature's shrieks of 
madness calling out his name in an eter- 
nal curse. 
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e Lost and Never 
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How do you recover what you value most when you give it to a flim-flam man? The town of 
Vigilance found the answer when they opened, The Lost and Never Found Department. Thomas 
Koperwas is a retired teacher living in Windsor, Ontario, Canada who aspires to write short stories 
of horror, fantasy, and science fiction. 


By Thomas Koperwas 


"Showtime," whispered Dennis O'Kief 
under his breath as the limousine rolled into 
the outskirts of Vigilance. High above, in the 
second-floor window of a shabby house, a 
hand parted a tattered curtain, revealing a 
human figure staring intently at the big, black 
machine as it passed by. Up ahead, the lights 
of the dilapidated homes began to flash on, 
illuminating the vehicle's route. In the win- 
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dows, the young and the old, the disen- 
franchised and the cheated, sat or stood, 
watching, waiting for a glimpse of the 
infamous flim-flam man. 

"Every night it's the same thing," 
grumbled the extravagantly dressed 
millionaire, peering out the vehicle's 
tinted window. "Can't they ever forget? 
So what if they hate me," he mumbled, 
fondling his gold bracelets and jeweled 
rings. "I got everything I wanted. That's 
all that matters." 

O'Kief's thoughts drifted back twenty 
years, to the day he'd first driven into the 
quiet little town at the bottom of the 
gorge, ten miles west of the bustling 
Tri-City Area. The river gorge, a visual 
anomaly in the flat plain, had sheltered 
Vigilance from the rapid, uncontrolled 
growth of the metropolises. At its 
center lay a large octagonal park, streets 
radiating from it in eight directions. The 
leafy park, surrounded by several book- 
stores, coffee shops, and an old Carne- 
gie Library, was the beloved gathering 
place of the town's literati and culturists. 
They held lengthy poetry readings, phil- 
osophical discussions of universals, 
lively debates beneath the limbs of its 
Local 
displayed their unique paintings, etch- 


broad oaks. artists proudly 
ings, and sculptures. 

O'Kief had a different vision of the 
park, one that could make him a fortune. 
Here was the ideal location for a 
mega-casino. Its multi-coloured lights 


emanating from the gorge would attract 
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hordes of pleasure seekers from the 
wealthy Tri-City Area. Their vehicles 
would jam the eight streets leading to 
the transformed park. O'Kief's Dream 
Palace would provide the big city folks 
with every form of entertainment they 
wanted—and more. One thing was 
certain: there was no toom in O'Kief's 
Dream for literary tomes and lofty 
dialogues. He would have to find a way 
around the good people of Vigilance. 

The entrepreneur's plan unfolded at a 
meeting of the town council. He raved 
about the cultural ideals he'd witnessed 
in their park. Then he flattered and 
cajoled the council members with a 
proposal that he build a cultural center 
amidst the park's trees to highlight the 
town's loftiest ideals, a center bigger and 
brighter than any he'd constructed in a 
lifetime. The councilors were entranced 
by O'Kief's glib tongue and his fat, 
glossy portfolio, listing numerous 
cultural centers he'd constructed, all of 
them fake, all with contacts and phone 
numbers manned by his obliging con- 
federates. The charismatic business- 
man's appeal to the council's excessive 
vanity and civic pride won him the prize 
he sought: the park and carte blanche 
power to construct the center as he saw 
fit. 

The local press reported that the 
finished center was so big it literally 
bulged over the park's perimeters onto 
the surrounding streets. Furthermore, 
the construction had required the 
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removal of the tall, stately oaks that had 
graced the park for over a hundred 
years. The Center celebrated Opening 
Day with a full house. Unfortunately, 
most of those in attendance were locals, 
few if any visitors coming from out of 
town. The watered-down advertising 
campaign instituted in the Tri-City Area 
had generated little interest in the event, 
exactly as O'Kief had planned. The 
greater world continued to show little 
interest in The Center in the months to 
follow. Even the locals began to lose 
interest in The Center's vast, sterile envi- 
ronment. Soon, only silence filled the 
enormous structure. 

O'Kief began to protest that the exor- 
bitant costs incurred in operating this 
"white elephant" were killing him. He'd 
put a fortune into The Center, and 
demanded that it generate an income. 
Fortunately, the businessman had a 
means of mitigating his losses. He 
installed some one-armed bandits near 
the entrance, a roulette wheel, and a 
stage for exotic dancers. Naturally, the 
cultural items pertaining to Vigilance 
stayed... in a small back room. Atten- 
dance rose dramatically, and soon a 
series of bright, multi-coloured lights lit 
up the sky above the gorge. The local 
press noted a dramatic increase in vehic- 
ular traffic. 

Several of the town's citizens com- 
plained to the town council about the 
massive influx of gaming devices into 


The Center. The sad-eyed council mem- 
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bers told them that Mr. O'Kief did con- 
tinue to highlight the cultural life of 
Vigilance, albeit in a highly reduced 
manner. More importantly, he had carte 
blanche power to do as he saw fit with 
the property. And that was that. 

One day, a gaudy new sign appeared 
atop the building, reading O'Kief's 
Dream Palace. The hordes of eager 
customers from the Tri-City Area took 
little notice of the tiny room dedicated 
to Vigilance's proud cultural history. 
They were there for only one thing: fun 
and games. Never mind the culture. 

The years passed, and the chips rolled 
in for Dennis O'Kief. Conversely, the 
losses piled up for Vigilance. The 
mega-casino drove property values 
down, like so many casinos before it had 
done. Whole families left town. Houses 
were boarded up. Revenue and taxes 
withered away. Vigilance fell into a steep 
decline. 

After some thought, the town council 
found an answer to their woes. They 
would create an organization dedicated 
to the recovery of the town's losses, a 
kind of Lost and Found Department... 


O'Kief snapped out of his reverie as 
the limousine exited the private vehicle 
tunnel beneath Vigilance and stopped 
before the gold-plated elevator door. 
O'Kief left the vehicle and rode up to 
his sumptuous office at the top of the 
mega-casino. He took a moment to 
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study the various screens displaying the 
rows of one-armed bandits and table 
games. The free spins and victory lap 
slots were keeping the chumps happy, as 
were the mildly drugged drinks and 
smiling prostitutes. O'Kief turned his 
attention to the screens displaying the 
action in the high-limit rooms. Every- 
thing looked in order. The special 
tailor-made inhalants circulated by the 
efficient ventilation system, combined 
with the various light, sound, and mirror 
effects, were influencing the high rollers 
to stay longer and spend mote. Satisfied 
that all was well in the Dream Palace, 
O'Kief decided to head out of town to 
his luxury yacht and his bevy of willing 
film stars. 

A new patch of road construction on 
the outskirts of Vigilance forced his 
limousine to turn off the regular route 
onto a dark, quiet side street. Suddenly, 
the vehicle was rammed from the rear 
and pinned against a stationary vehicle 
in front. The doors were yanked open 
by armed men. They pistol-whipped the 
chauffeur and O'Kief, dumping them 
summarily onto the garbage- strewn 
street. The last thing O'Kief heard 
before he passed out was the sound of 
laughter coming from the limousine as 
the carjackers sped off with it. 

O'Kief pulled himself to his feet the 
moment he regained consciousness. His 
head throbbed and his vision was blurry. 
He didn't know where he was, but he 
knew he was in dite need of medical 
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help. His chauffeur was nowhere to be 
seen, so he began to walk. It was late, 
and the street was dark and shadowy. 
Everything was closed except a small, 
nondescript office. O'Kief looked up at 
the sign over the window: The Lost and 
Never Found Department. 

"That's an odd name for a town 
department," he thought. "Someone 
must have painted in the word Never by 
hand," he concluded. But he couldn't be 
sute because of his blurred vision. "And 
why is it open in the middle of the 
night?" he wondered aloud. 

Putting all questions aside, he entered. 
The overhead lights glared, forcing him 
to squint. He could barely make out the 
outlines of several people standing 
stock-still behind a counter, dressed in 
what appeared to be long, dirt-caked 
black cloaks. The office was so quiet he 
could hear flies buzzing against the 
window. 

"My vehicle was carjacked, and I'm 
injured," O'Kief said, leaning weakly 
against the counter. He shuddered when 
he saw a small pool of blood forming 
on the counter. "Look, I'm bleeding!" he 
cried. "Please help me!" 

"You have something lost to report?" 
asked a hollow, reedy voice from behind 
the counter. 

"No. No!" screamed O'Kief. "What's 
wrong with you? Can't you see I'm 
hurt?" O'Kief lowered his head onto the 
counter. "Wait," he whispered. "I do 
have something to report. I'm lost..." 


THE LOST AND NEVER FOUND DEPARTMENT 


"Then you've come to the right place," 
replied the "We're 
experts at dealing with the lost." 


cloaked figure. 


The first faint rays of dawn were 
illuminating the sky as the anonymous, 
plain pine box was lowered into the 
grave in Vigilance's extensive potter's 
field. All the golden bracelets and 
jeweled rings and other personal effects 
of any value had been removed from 
the body for distribution to the poor, as 
they were for all those unfortunate gam- 
blers who happened to show up at the 
Lost and Never Found Department. 

That night, the casino in the octagonal 
park failed to open. An obscure bylaw 
dating back to 1909 stipulated that all 
property given away by the town should 
be returned forthwith to the town upon 
the death of the recipient, if the town 
council so desired it. And that was what 
the town council and the good people 
of Vigilance desired. 
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A strange door surfaces in the middle 
of the South Pole. 


Nobody knows how it got there. 
Nobody knows what's behind. 


Walter Gibson, a seasoned war 
correspondent, will be joining a group of 


scientists from every nation to find out. 


Grab your gear and accompany him 
as he walks... 
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First Mate Attinson rested his palms on 
the console and looked ahead, past the 
whisps of purple smoke from his pipe. 
The smoke floated up like some convuls- 
ing serpent and the smell of it was 
fragrant. It reminded Attinson of his 
home, a place so far away and so different 
from the cold and thankless vacuum that 
surrounded the outer walls of The Posei- 
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don. His home, if it still existed, was a 
bright green cluster of rolling hills lined 
with trees. The trees were filled with 
birds, creatures who were the masters 
of their own ships and who did not 
require fuel to explode inside the cham- 
bers of an engine, and the ground 
beneath the trees was wet and bursting 
with life, and the smells of the growth 
on the ground were sweet and inviting 
to the tongues of the herds that feasted 
on it before slurping from the brooks 
and craning their necks under the 
warmth of the planet’s three suns. 


Attinson frowned. He had been gone 
for long and had traveled so far that he 
was sure, young as he still was, that the 
suns of Galratheon must have swollen 
by now and swallowed each other and 
then the planet, leaving nothing behind 
but the cold of space and rocks and 
dust. He could not tell and did not 
make inquiry. Nobody in the reaches of 
his current location would know, and 
his brain was so pickled by a steady flow 
of muck rum that he was not certain of 
anything anymore. Some days he woke 
up, half convinced that he had never 
had a home at all, but was hatched in 
the nursery of the ship as most of the 
ctew were. But he knew better. Time 
and space and drunken servitude had 
not fully dispatched his certainty of one 
thing: he had a home and he was far 
from it. 


He looked through the transparent 
glass and into the bridge and there was 
almost nothine— the blackness of 
space. The ship had found itself in a 
cloud of soft, sand-like debris, much 


like what was left behind when a star 
engulfed a planet and a planet made no 
protest. It settled on the glass and left a 
grey tint. Attinson wondered what was 
stuck to that glass—a mother who was 
nursing a child, a boy who had learned 
to shoot and kill for the first time, or 
perhaps an old woman who was, before 
the end, sitting in a chair and looking 
into the heavens and thanking some 
creator that it was a wonderful thing to 
be alive and breathing. 


Attinson reached to his left, flipped 
upon the cover on small box and 
pressed the button underneath. It made 
a faint whoosh. There was clank and a 
thud and the sound of some joint 
struggling through thickened grease. A 
mechanical arm was suddenly in front 
of the glass on the bridge—from it 
extended a rubber pole, and the pole 
squeaked against the glass until the glass 
was clean. What was there was there no 
longer, and as usual, matter had once 
again been created to be destroyed. 


The view was better now, and the 
black sky was dotted with stars, those 
beacons of the cosmos that were as 
quick to kill as they were to nourish. 
They were far away and were not bright, 
save for an unusually large one in the 
center of a helix-like pattern. This was 
the target. The X on the map. The job 
that would be the end of the game for 
them all. For the star before them, at 
the center of the spiral, was their ticket 
to wealth unimaginable. Or at least this 
is what Captain Percy had claimed. 


It was, after all, Captain Percy who 
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had waded through the corpses of his 
crew, all sacrificed in a near doomed 
raid on The Septeria, a ghost ship that 
was only said to exist in the minds of 
drunken rants in the merriment quar- 
ters. Percy had lied to the crew, not 
hatched more than three months since 
the dispatchment of the last one (which 
could barely be sold for parts), and sent 
them into The Septeria on a suicide 
mission. Attinson remembered that day 
well. He had looked on from the bridge, 
half drunk and immobile from a sprain, 
as the pods shot out from The Posei- 
don, manned bullets that pierced cut 
through the vacuum and latched onto 
the suspecting vessel, space leeches in a 
space pond. Attinson knew the simplic- 
ity of the plan—strength in numbers 
and then the slaughter and the mop-up. 


Captain Percy had returned to the 
bridge that day with a chest, a soggy 
box of wood that was as wooden and as 
damp as the ship that contained it, and 
he opened the chest greedily in private, 
copying coordinates from a cracked 
piece of parchment. Afterwards he 
began to drink more and talk wildly of 
the Sun of Medusa, a star with an undy- 
ing source of energy, something Percy 
had called its Heart. For days he had 
staggered up and down the halls of the 
ship, joyously, his fat belly jiggling, the 
noodle-like locks of his hair swishing 
about. Percy was a man who tead no 
books and took no notes and recorded 
little to memory, but he was strong and 
fierce and made up for his slacking 
mind through confidence. He told 
Attinson, one night in a private drinking 


session in his quarters, underneath the 
glow of an electric chandelier, that a 
pod must be formed, a special one, one 
reinforced so that no heat would melt 
its structure, and that the Heart of 
Medusa must be harvested. The getting 
there would be the hard part, but the 
Heart itself would be small, no bigger 
than a tennis ball. This treasure, this 
soutce of eternal heat, could be 
harvested in a box made from the same 
metals that would constitute the pod. 
The metals had been acquired in anoth- 
et raid that had sacrificed another crew, 
and it was only by the good graces of a 
sinus infection that Attinson avoided 
that slaughter by confinement in the 
med bay. Attinson had made an acci- 
dental career of this pattern: getting 
injured or sick to avoid dying. 


Attinson was no fool. Percy’s plot was 
something that had been tried a thou- 
sand times, though it was told by such 
vile crews and captains that it became a 
legend, told under a different name and 
in reference to a different god. But only 
one who did not read between the 
legends would miss the common 
threads. Each attempt was the same—a 
manned ship always shot into the helix, 
straight for the Heart, into the raging 
bulb of fuel, and was never seen again. 
Ships went in and never came out. The 
Sun of Medusa was a grave, a flytrap for 
men who wished to play God and who 
had fancied themselves more fireproof 
than Icarus. 


Attinson pulled up a screen and 
darted his eyes among the green lines 
and symbols that told him where they 
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were and how much fuel was left and 
whether there might be threats beyond 
the ship. A ticker went from 000089 or 
000088. The new ctew would be 
hatched soon but would not be of any 
use. Percy had not listened to Attinson 
after the last incubation and had over- 
used his resources. The materials in the 
vats were low in plasma and nearly 
emptied of nutrients. Whatever hatched 
when the counter went to zero would 
be more dead than living, and likely 
uncontrollable. Attinson suspected that 
whatever happened, this would be the 
last mission for both of them. The 
captain and first mate were alone, and 
Hell was waiting in the birthing cham- 
bers--sealed drums of DNA encoded 
slime. 


Attinson felt Percy’s hand come down 
on his shoulder. The captain pulled in 
his fingers and pressed the tips against 
the muscle, massaging it, almost bruis- 
ing it. 

“Are you teady, my boy?” he slurred. 
“Not another trip to the med bay this 
time?” 

“Yes, Captain,’ Attinson nodded, 
blowing a ring of purple smoke that hit 
the glass in front of him and vanished. 

“Have you ever taken a pod on its 
maiden voyage before?” 

“Not like this, Captain.” 

“Yes, not like this one indeed!” Percy 
said as he hiccupped. “You will be the 


first person to fly into Hell and come 
out with God on a leash!” 


“Yes, Captain.” 


“But patience, my boy. We aren’t close 
enough yet. I’ve seen riches cloud a 
man’s judgement to the point of his 
death more than once. Yes, more than a 
hundred times. Probably two hundred 
times by the time I scooped you up and 
made you my mate.” 


“Of course, Captain.” 


“You’ve reviewed the protocols one 
last time?” 


“T have, Captain.” 


“The pod will take you there, but you 
can’t fumble with the trap once you get 
the Heart. If you don’t contain it, God 
help us all. God help the next seven star 
systems over.” 


“Understood, Captain.” 


“To bed with you. We will both rest 
and then make our final plunder when 
the wake bell sounds.” 


“Indeed, Captain.” 


Attinson packed his thumb into his 
pipe, removed it, and lit another match. 
He held it above the leaves and paused. 
He thought about what it must be like 
to be made only to be burned up, and 
that he, the first mate on The Poseidon, 
was something of a pipe leaf at the 
moment. Processed and ground up for 
the amusement of someone else. Percy 
confident, but not confident 
enough to be the first one into the fiery 
abyss. He would not trust a member of 
a freshly hatched crew either. He would 
pack Attinson into that pod and watch 
from afar. If Percy fancied himself on 
the cusp of being God, he was not so 
keen on the idea of his own death and 


Was 
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resurrection. 


Moments later, Attinson was dressed 
in his sleeping thermals. He entered a 
code on the side of his sleep capsule 
and, before pressing the green button 
above his head, paused. He thought of 
his mother and of what it was like to sit 
in the folds of her dress as she tickled 
him and fed him grapes and strawber- 
ries. Her face, a tan color with a pinkish 
hue, was filled in with white teeth and 
sparkling blue eyes. He remembered 
how the brown curls in her hair would 
brush his cheek, and how he would 
grab those locks and pull on them in 
triumph. For the first time in a long 
time, Attinson missed his mother. And 
she, he thought, was surely dead now. 


But he had no such desire to join her; 
not yet, and not in this way. He pressed 
another button, a grey one, and waited 
as his capsule lid hissed and folded up. 
He got out of the pod and darted 
across the room to his desk. He ripped 
open the drawer and removed a simple 
spiralbound notebook. He had kept 
diary entries in it, hidden and secret 
from the captain, for years. He reached 
in the draw again and yanked out a pen 
and shook it wildly. 


Attinson wrote like a madman, scrib- 
bling so hard that the pages caved with 
the impression of his letters. He wrote 
entries that covered three dates, entries 
that he wrote in a tone of perfect trans- 
parency. He wrote until the pen was 
nearly dry and his fingers ached, and 
when he was done he dashed up the exit 
ramp and into the ship commons and 


heaved the notebook onto the floor, 
making it look as if he had dropped it 
below the breakfast table. This was a 
gamble, he thought. Perhaps a way to 
buy a few extra minutes, but it was the 
only means he had of buying any time 
at all. In a moment he was back in his 
capsule and the sleeping vapors were 
taking him to sleep and all the way to 
the wake bell. 


2K 


“You thieving shit,’ Percy snarled. 
“You thieving, plotting, backstabbing 
shit.” 

Attinson pushed through the fog that 
separates sleeping and waking, and 
groaned. 

“Captain?” 

“Who is the captain of this ship?” 

“You are, Captain.” 

“Who is the captain of this bloody 
ship?!” 

“You, sit.” 

“Then might you explain why you 
think you can keep the prize all to your- 
self?” 

“Captain?” 

Percy pushed Attinson back into the 
sleeping capsule and paced the room, 
his arms flailing, his words coated in 
spit. 

“What did you think would happen? 
You’d cozy up with the very Heart of 
Medusa and then just piss off, away 
from your captain, with the treasure all 
to yourself? How far do you think a 
repurposed short-range vessel can gor” 
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“Captain I haven’t the faintest idea of 
what you’re—” 


“Oh shut up!” 


And with that Percy’s arms were 
wrapped, like a vice, around Attinson’s 
legs. Attinson felt his body slide over 
the floor and up the ramp. The grating 
in the floor cut into the exposed skin on 
his neck. Small cuts opened tiny streams 
of blood, and Percy dragged the first 
mate, red streaks in tow, through the 
commons and down the main artery, 
beyond the hydraulic doors and onto 
the bridge. To the right, a single door in 
the pod bay was open. Inside sat the 
small vessel, the doomed vessel, waiting 
for its trip into the helix. 


Percy kicked Attinson in the ribs. 
Thete was a crack, and Attinson 
coughed. A glob of blackened blood 
erupted from his mouth and onto 
Percy’s jacket. Percy drew back his foot 
and brought it in again. 


Attinson rolled over and winced, and 
as he did so he felt Percy’s hands slide 
something across his waste. A belt of 
some kind. It was a heavy thing with ash 
grey segments. LED bulbs formed a 
circle in the center, surrounded by a red 
button. 


“You want to see your home so badly, 
do you? Well, I am your captain, and 
you are my first mate. Who am I to say 
no to such a good servant?” 


“Captain,” Attinson croaked. “Cap- 
Pp Pp 
tain [—” 


“What you have is a teleportation belt 
I’ve carried on this vessel all of my life. 


It’s been useful to me but, I have a 
better use now. Do you want to go 
home?” 

“Captain, my home is this very ship. 
Always and for—” 

“Shut up. I shall send you home, or at 
least where your home used to be. Did 
you think its suns would burn forever? 
Only one thing burns forever, and that 
thing is in the core of that star beyond 
us, and it is mine and was always meant 
to be mine. Your home, I’m afraid, was 
not meant to be forever.” 


“No,” Attinson moaned. “No it’s not 
gone. It’s not.” 


“Oh but it is. ’'m not the stupid clump 
of sod you think Iam. I know my calcu- 
lations. Your home is a floating cluster 
of rocks and dust, suspended in space, 
and that is exactly where you’re going, 
Davy Jones himself could not imagine a 
worse grave.” 


Percy moved an index finger towards 
the button on the belt, and that is when 
they both heard the howls from below 
deck, where the hatchery was working, 
coldly and tirelessly, and on the next 
crew. It was not time yet, but it was. 
There were groans and then cries, cries 
so high- pitched that Percy put his 
hands against his ears and pressed them 
shut. The captain fell to his knees and 
rolled to one side, and the shrieks con- 
tinued, shaking the frame of the ship 
itself. 

Percy looked up, and before him was a 
crew as no traveler had ever seen. 
There were two dozen creatures, lanky, 
bony forms with arms as long as their 
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legs. The heads were mounted on necks 
as thin as pencils, and the faces were not 
those that of men with two eyes and a 
nose and a mouth. There was only a 
single hole on each face. An oval wide 
and black and lined with tiny, sharp 
teeth. The mouths on the creatures 
moaned and shrieked, and in a moment 
they were lumbering towards the 
captain and his mate. They stepped 
over each other, trampling each other, 
pressing forward as if they were not 
distinct beings, but one body. 


Percy’s eyes widened. He pressed his 
finger against the button on Attinson’s 
belt, and Attinson vanished instantly, 
without noise, without smoke or lights, 
and without ceremony. He was gone, 
and before Percy could think on it he 
was running, jumping, tripping over 
desks and counters, racing ahead to the 
pod as the sounds of the demons grew 
closer, and without turning his head he 
leaped into the vessel, his fingers jam- 
ming coordinates into the computer. 
The pod made a bang as the engines 
fired up, ejecting a cloud of smoke into 
the bridge and in the direction of the 
demons. Black clouds of fuel surround- 
ed them, and the pod was gone. 


Percy gripped the handles on his seat 
and clenched his eyes shut. He knew 
that he was a dead man, and that he 
could not possibly be the one person to 
have figured out how to sail into the 
helix, find the Heart of Medusa, steal it, 
and live. The pod was short range, he 
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thought, so his choice was this: die in 
glory, in the center of the helix, return 
to The Poseidon and be devoured by 
the demons, or float off course, run out 
of oxygen, and suffocate. Percy chose 
glory as he had always chosen glory. He 
maintained his position. 


He cracked his knuckles and drew up 
the control panel, a thin glass screen 
filled with pink and yellow grids. He 
swiped his fingers from left to right, 
smoothly, perfectly, as if conducting a 
symphony, and the pod, behaving as a 
trained orchestra, did what it was told 
and sped up, pushing towards speeds 
that would squeeze but not crush a 
man. The pod shook and rattled. 
Screws turned lose and fell from the 
side panels. The lights on the instru- 
ments dimmed and threatened to die, 
but fired up again and glowed, brighter 
than before, and ahead of him, through 
the viewing panel, beyond the glass, 
Percy saw blackness of space come at 
him and the blackness turned to long 
strands, all the colors of the rainbow, 
weaving left and right, and in the 
moment there was no blackness but a 
blanket of color, and in the center of 
that blanket was the star, the light, the 
Heart of Medusa, pulsing, and Percy 
felt the heat but realized that he had 
made it, that his ship was sound and 
that he was not burning, that today was 
not his day to die and that he might 
never die, and emboldened, he found 
his hands working the controls of the 
retrieving arm, and there it was: The 
Heart of Medusa, a light shaped like an 
oval, pure and white, and as he worked 
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the controls he imagined that the light 
was singing to him, singing smooth and 
heavenly songs that would have made 
angels weep in jealousy. The claw, the 
trap and box in its teeth, surrounded 
the treasure, and Percy pressed down 
on two ted buttons to shut the claw, to 
trap the Heart, to claim it as his own. 


The Captain had lost all sense of self. 
He did not feel the arms of the creature 
behind him. He did not notice as the 
limbs, covered in sticky, deformed 
flesh, rose up and creeped around his 
neck. He did not feel the bony fingers 
squeeze and crack his flesh and muscle 
and windpipe. He did not notice, in that 
moment before the claw had snatched 
the Heart and nearly clamped shut, the 
thing that crushed his neck and snuffed 
out his life. 


The retrieval arm went slack and the 
Heart of Medusa, a thing unchanged 
since the beginning of the cosmos, 
swelled. 


Attinson woke up, on his back, lying in 
a field that was green and full of life. A 
brown animal, furry and standing on 
four legs, munched softly on a bush to 
his right. The bush was dotted with 
berries that were plump and orange. 
Attinson smiled. He felt no more pain 
in his side. He rose to his knees and 
looked out into a valley, a smooth and 
cutved space of rolling hills and trees. 
A flock of birds, winged creatures with 
bright yellow beaks and red tails, flew 
from one cluster of trees to the next, 
and they did not need fuel and they flew 
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all the same. A river ran through the 
valley, and Attinson watched in wonder 
as silver specks, a school of fish, happy 
to move and swim, plunked in and out 
of the waters and raced into the white 
foam at the base of a waterfall. It was 
home, and it was still here. 

Attinson looked up to the sky and saw 
three suns, alive and glowing and burn- 
ing, and he thought of how his mother 
had, so long ago, told him that the suns 
would go dark someday and that was 
ok, because all things went dark and 
when they did there would be no one 
left to say that they were dark. 


And there, in that moment, Attinson 
looked beyond the three suns and saw a 
rip forming in the sky, a tear that 
stretched from one side of the horizon 
to the other, a cataclysm sharp and 
harsh, like a razor blade swung by the 
hand of God, cutting through Heaven 
and to the worlds below, and as the rip 
grew closer and eclipsed the suns and 
turned the green valley to brown and 
then black, before the very Heart of 
Medusa cut through that valley and 
world and into galaxies beyond, Attin- 
son thought that it was, for those few 
seconds, a wonderful thing to be alive 
and breathing. He was a boy again, as if 
nestled in the folds of his mother’s 
dress, gently pulling her hair. 





When Slackers Iry 


by Steve Davis 


A day and a half ride by horseback from the 
last train station this far west we arrive. With a 
wave of thanks to my guide I turn and get my 
first look at the famous hill. Near the foot of 
the legendary, now rediscovered, site a half 
dozen people sit having morning tea. 


One of them glances up and sees me. Smil- 
ing lazily, she rises and leisurely walks over. 
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Dao. Welcome and all. Please come on 
over and sit with us if you will," she 
invites. She's young as second daughter, 
stutdy short and tanned brown as the 
hills. Her brightly colored homemade 


dress swishes a little as she turns around. 


I follow, amused at the title she's called 
me. Strictly speaking no one is really 
what used to be called a "doctor", of 
anything, But in these informal, kick 
back, times we are 

what passes for scientists. 

We walk over to the others and sit 
down. With no more ceremony than 
that I'm "officially" in, the newest addi- 
tion to the Many Worlds Investigation. 

As Janus hands me a steaming cup my 
eyes and attention absently turn to why 
we're here. "So that's it I take it?" I 
venture to the others, nodding at the 
small hill in front of us. They nod back. 
One guy gestures forward. 

"Yes, that's the pebble over which the 
whole of 21st century civilization stum- 
bled," a comfortably overweight gentle- 
man to my left helpfully confirms. 

"Clinton Mo, historian, sort of," he 
introduces himself. "Of course, it would 
help if historical records still existed," 
he adds wryly. "Though we've found a 
few things the last few days," he says, 
handing me something, I immediately 
recognize what it is. 

"A photograph, and in incredibly good 
condition," I appreciatively comment. 

"You've seen one before?" Janus asks, 
impressed. 

"No, just a guess. I'd heard photogra- 
phy had been re-invented over in 
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Europe. Though this picture appears to 
be Pre-Collapse," I absently reply, 
fingering the leaf thin antique. Clinton 
leans in. 

"Yes, a view of the hill from the air. We 
believe Montoya himself took it, possi- 
bly from something called a "helicop- 
ter,"" he explains. "And here's one of 
him and his colleagues," he says, passing 
me a second picture. 

I laugh out loud. Our famous prede- 
cessors ate dressed absurdly, second 
decade 21st century "casual clothes" so 
unconsciously alike that they're almost 
uniforms. A Gen Z thing I suppose. 

Standing confidently, Montoya is 
talking to the people around him. My 
eyes drift to the artifacts behind them: 
tents not unlike our own, long vehicles 
matked "Mobile Lab" and larger, odder 
shapes. Clinton points at the latter. 

"Tanks." They had almost an army's 
worth of them surrounding here. See 
the soldiers beside them? We believe 
those were "Marines"," he speculates. 

The truly uniformed figures in ques- 
tion look conspicuously tough. 

I shake my head sadly. "Too bad it 
wasn't enough. Hard to believe our 
ancestors, powerful as they obviously 
were, came so completely unglued over 
one little hill," I comment lightly, echo- 
ing one of the biggest mysteries in the 
world. 

Janus mildly interjects. "It only seems 
that way to us. A spot that intersects 
other worlds just seems normal. Just 
something that we all grew up hearing 
was around somewhere. To the Zs it was 
the sudden end of everything they 
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believed in." 

"Which is why we're here. Now that it's 
finally been located again it's our turn to 
tackle," she continues. I 
eyebrow slightly. 

"Just how ate we going to do that, 
anyway?" I politely ask my new 
colleagues. "We're still technological 
babies compared to Zs. We're just start- 
ing to re-understand their sciences." 

Janus shrugs. "I guess we'll try what 
they didn't, till we get something right. 
Maybe our simpler, baby, worldview will 
even help," she says sincerely. 

"Sounds as good a plan as any," I 
cheerfully reply, sipping more tea. She 
nods. 

"Fortunately we've got a bit more than 
photographs to go on," she reveals, 
handing me a writing tablet sized object. 
Wires run from it a few meters to a boxy 
reinvented I recognize as a battery. She 
presses a spot on the "tablet's" face. The 
dusty screen lights up and images flicker 
on. 

Video, the fabled magic beyond pho- 
tography. A glimpse of just how far 
ahead of us our intensely driven ances- 
tors had reached. 

Janus leans over. "It turns bad news 
fast. Real downer stuff," she idly com- 
ments. Duly warned I watch the screen. 

A young face comes on. 

"Uh, Tom Montoya, director, Presi- 
dential Emergency Task Force, June 4, 
2021," the now familiar figure begins. 
"It's been over a week since the site was 
discovered but this is the first I've 
caught a moment to even Facebook. 
Sorry." 


raise an 
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"Anyway, this is clearly the most amaz- 
ing challenge in the history of science. 
We think it may be a tear in the fabric of 
space or even an artificial portal, a star- 
gate of some kind. Right now our best 
and brightest are aggressively pursuing 
both hypothesizes." 

"But whatever it is we'll know soon 
enough. We're doing every imaginable 
kind of test and thinking up new ones 
by the hour." 

Entries seem missing. The next one is 
days later. 

"More information now. An unbeliev- 
able lot more. No real answers yet. I 
guess it's not going to give those up 
without a fight." 

Next entry Montoya seems tenser. 

"Got a team in through the flicker spot 
on the north edge of the hill. It came 
out in what we're calling "The Patio", a 
stone circle lying in the middle of an 
endless desert. Somewhere." 

"A few minutes after the mission team 
arrived somethings appeared in another 
citcle nearby. From the video they look 
like a nasty cross between a large lizard 
and huge scorpion. The moment they 
saw us they reacted aggressively; hissing 


and clicking and making charging 
moves. At that point the team retreated 
back through the flicker." 

Next. 


"The lizard/scorpions arrive exactly 
one hundred and twenty-three seconds 
after every mission team and always try 
to attack. Fortunately some kind of 
forcefield surrounds both circles. At 
least we think they're forcefields. Except 
that tests for every form of energy we 
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even suspect exists show absolutely 
nothing there." 

Montoya starts looking strained. 

"July 23. The hill is defying logic, let 
alone theories. Places on it have day and 
night at the same time, flicker in and out 
of existence, all kinds of craziness. 
Found another spot on it, goes to a 
place we're tentatively naming "The 
City". As if that's even what it is. We've 
got 50-plus petabytes of observations 
and measurements now and they don't 
add up to a single solid clue." 

"The only thing that's clear is that this 
site is some kind of intrusion. You can 
even feel it. The emotional atmosphere 
around here is negative and getting so 
thick you can cut it with a knife." 

"We've got to crack this thing soon. 
Got to." 

Next entry. Snow on the ground. 

"You feel it everywhere now, on the 
talk shows, socials, the street. People are 
getting desperate. They're screaming for 
what we've found here to make sense." 

"That guy on one of the last nights 
said something frightening. Sticking in 
evetybody's mind this morning, About 
maybe we're like the Aztecs, like all the 
other dead cultures that hit some kind 
of wall, something they couldn't deal 
with, and fell apart. Their cosmologies, 
their sciences, everything that seemed 
solid, couldn't cope." For the first time 
Montoya's face seems completely 
drained. 

"I don't know. Maybe it's just our 
turn." 

Then. 

"Trying to get staff out. Rioting every- 
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where now, the cities, everywhere. But 
the chopper pilots promise to make it 
back by evening to get us to some place 
safe." 

The video abruptly ends. My usual 
optimism pops back up. "Interesting, 
Uh, so what nowe" I ask. Janus puts her 
tea down and shrugs. "A walk?" We all 
get up and amble over to the hill. 

Every few steps there something 
changes. Stars suddenly come out in 
broad daylight, the sun in the east 
rotates to due south, we disappear and 
reappear, etc. 

Sort of entertaining. 

"Don't step there," Janus lightly touch- 
es my arm. "It leads to "The City". Cold, 
dark and empty and the air's pretty 
toxic." She leads a different direction. 

We all pop out on "The Patio". A tan 
brown desert stretches horizon to hori- 
zon around us. "Bit hot, isn't it?" Clin- 
ton mischievously asks from beside me. 
I erin yes. 

"Where's the lizard/scorpions?" I ask, 
idly looking over at the nearest stone 
circle. 

"No idea. We've never seen them," 
Clint says back. 

Janus puts her hand out. It touches 
something in the air. Her face takes on 
mild amusement. "But that forcefield 
thing always seems to be here." 

We stand there a while trying to imag- 
ine what our unlucky ancestors must 
have felt. I think out loud. "So, let's see. 
Try what they didn't. I wonder what they 
did when they were here?" 

The others look at me tolerantly. Clint 
picks up the thought. "Hmm. They were 
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a lot more organized about things than 
we ate, more about "mission teams" and 
stuff like that." 

"Good point, Clint. I bet they always 
came here in teams, together. Yeah, 
probably never even thought of doing it 
any other way," I agree. 

We give that a little thought. 

"Maybe someone could stay here 
alone? See what happens?" Janus 
suggests. 

I casually volunteer. Everyone waves 
goodbye and steps back into the flicker. 
Trying the forcefield I find it gone. So I 
walk over to the other circle, step into it 
and ... 

The short of it is that the biggie scor- 
pions capture me. They've been way 
patient, keeping their hill under observa- 
tion all this time. Built a whole town 
nearby. They seem excited to finally see 
someone come through. I'm a star. 

I guess I'm also unthreatening, After a 
certain amount of charging me they get 
that. I wave good naturedly now and 
then. After a while they become less 
wary. A little while more and they 
accompany back to our end. At our hill 
we greet them, all gesturing to under- 
stand each other. Yada, yada, yada. 

So much for recent events. 

Today as we finish tea I'm almost 
impatient to head out. 

We discovered several more destina- 
tions this week and everyone is eager to 
explore them. "Taz", our scorpion 
colleague, is busily clicking away to Clint 
about the trip. One of the new worlds is 
way too hot for us but just fine for it. 

The scorps are a bit excitable. Sudden 
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moves tend to provoke an urge to sting 
whoever's nearby. No problem. We 
don't move very suddenly anyway. 
Besides, Taz has adjusted to the point 
that it only twitches, now and then. 

It's a good thing we're not our 21st 
century ancestors. Well, most of them, 
the hurried ones. The ones who freaked. 
They were a nervous bunch. Scorps and 
them would have been a disaster. Our 
real ancestors of course were the others, 
2021's survivors. the ones the rest called 
"Slackers". 

Janus gets up, a subtle hint to head out. 
"Look out universe, here we come," she 
lightly jokes. We laugh a bit at that as we 
start toward the hill. 

Halfway there Clint stops, walks back 
for yet another biscuit, then leisurely 
rejoins us. We wait, amused. So okay, 
we're not quite as schedule obsessed as 
our intensely driven predecessors were. 

Whatever, dude. 
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Blurred Fu 


by Christopher Nokes 


Cosmonaut Jen Kerring watched through 
(a Yous ov-vatex-bal bY: hima isleXe (Oh War TRn ba ployer eve im oy-taa Co 
ships dotted the sky, and wished that she 
could be anywhere in the Ventius Sector but 
here. It had been only a few short months 
since the war began, and with that war came 
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hell: the Eclipsian invasion, the station 
crash, and her fight for survival; and 
here she was, ready to go through it all 
again. 

She stood amidst a dozen others 
—faceless and forgettable—like her, 
with her helmet at her side and her 
plasma rifle tucked under her shoulder. 
Her skin was pale, her eyes blue, and 
her hair a dark brown. Her armor was 
white and grey, and her helm was domi- 
nated by a circular, golden visor. A grey 
cloth dangled over her arm, hiding a 
sheathed katana that she had been 
learning to use. She bit her lip, terrified 
of the inevitable. 

The light show outside certainly didn’t 
help. Her ship—a capital zeppelin the 
size of a small town with double the 
inhabitants—was on a direct course to 
broadside and crash into an Eclipsian 
Revin’shi, u-shaped outline 
glistened gold and white in the starlight 
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as Aetherian energy pulsated from its 
generators below. She took a breath and 
gripped her empty hand until she could 
feel her fingernails digging into her 
palm. 

“Helmets on boys, we’re heading out.” 
A lieutenant spoke from the front. Jen 
followed the order reluctantly, taking a 
second to breathe in one last taste of 
air, even if it was artificial garbage. She 
slid on the helm and opened her eyes to 
watch hell through the golden tint. The 
others did the same, moving like 
machines; they were unthinking, feeling 
nothing but a unanimous fear tugging 
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at their minds. 

The ships collided with an unceremo- 
nious thud, followed by a shower of 
sparks, lighting up the window until 
nothing else was visible. They came to a 
grinding halt, and a second passed 
before the hangar doors opened and 
the Cosmonauts rushed outside. 

The first few were gunned down by 
accelerator rifle fire, their suits torn 
open and their bloodied corpses drift- 
ing away into the void. Jen was lucky to 
be closer to the back; she ran out and 
took cover behind a chunk of hull. She 
could feel the ship collapsing under- 
neath her as fire tore the vessel open, 
her thrusters keeping her in place as her 
legs touched nothing but flame and 
empty space. 

Her body shook with momentary fear. 
What am I doing here? Pm going to die! 
Her thoughts panicked as adrenaline 
rushed through her pulsing veins. She 
took a deep breath, trying to force the 
ideas out of her mind. 

She pushed her rifle up to her shoul- 
der and sprayed fire at a cluster of 
Eclipsians. In the second she had, she 
got a decent look at them: they were 
clad in white and gold, like the ship they 
came in, with blue eye lenses and wings 
like an angel, and they had taken notice 
of her. 

Jen made eye contact with one. She 
shot herself forward with her thrusters, 
letting her feet touch solid ground on 
the collapsing hull. The Eclipsian 
dashed over to her, raising a wrist 
launcher and preparing his blade for an 
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uppercut swipe. Jen met him with her 
rifle, aiming at him with twitching 
hands. A few plasma bolts burned into 
him, melting bits of his armor to a 
molten liquid, but his approach 
remained unfaltered. 

The Eclipsian swiped across her chest, 
cracking the centerpiece as air hissed 
out from cut tubes. Jen felt herself 
trembling as she raised the back end of 
her rifle and swiped it like a bat; the 
blow hit, but he seemed unfazed. She 
put it back in her hand, pulling the 
trigger and spraying at random. The 
magazine clicked empty and she swung 
it again, but the Eclipsian dodged the 
attack effortlessly, swiping down at her 
leg with a slash that cut into her thigh. 

The Cosmonaut dropped her gun, 
partially as a reaction from shock, and 
partially because there was nothing left 
she could do with it. The Eclipsian 
raised his arm cannon to shoot, but Jen 
parried it out of the way with the swipe 
of a hand. She took a step back until 
she reached the edge, then let her 
thrusters carry her away from the ship. 

He would leave her no time to recov- 
er. He flew forward, his wings making 
him tenfold mote mobile than she, 
swiping at her arm as she reached to 
unsheath her katana. Her blood shot 
out into the empty void; the wound 
sealed quickly, but the damage had been 
done. 

She floated, her stance broken by the 
lack of gravity, holding the blade in her 
uninjured hand, and waited for him to 
make his move. She could feel pain 
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shooting up her body, but found it 
masked by the rush of adrenaline. 

The Eclipsian—like a duelist of 
old—came to meet her, happily greet- 
ing her blade-to-blade. He swiped down 
at her sword, nearly knocking it out of 
her hand, then let one hand drop from 
his weapon so he could give her a swift 
punch in the visor. It cracked the weak- 
ened glass and sent her flying. With a 
moment of hesitation, she charged 
back towards him. 

She slashed across his chest. The 
attack hit, but it was unable to find a 
soft point between his plated armor. 
She blocked another attack with her 
injured arm; the pain overwhelmed her, 
but she pushed through it as the rush 
of combat kept her moving. She 
slashed and moved around wildly, 
swinging her blade like a child would 
kick and scream. 

Something hit the Eclipsian in a weak 
spot, and he was sent a few feet back, 
screaming the unintelligible words of 
his own language. He momentarily 
joined in the fearful dance of war, swip- 
ing at random as their instincts over- 
whelmed their training, Jen felt like she 
couldn’t her 
blurred, her muscles tensed, but the 
pain felt muted, and she kept swinging 


see anything; vision 


regardless. 

Yet in that chaos, she could see every- 
thing. Her senses rushed as she bit her 
lip deep enough for blood to drip down 
her chin. Time seemed to slow as she 
kept moving like a madman. She 
slashed along his chest again, stunning 
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him long enough that she could stab the 
blade deep into the crevasse between 
his armor plates. She pulled the blade 
out with a tug, ripping it out as his 
Avak’shi blood coated her armor. The 
blow would have been enough to kill 
almost anyone, but she was too over- 
whelmed to know, and so she kept 
swinging. She could hardly see the 
Eclipsian being torn to a visceral mess 
by her frenzied strikes. 

The Cosmonaut pulled the sword 
back to her waist when she finally saw 
her opponent mutilated beyond recog- 
nition. She blinked and realized what 
she had done; she saw the world around 
her: the spaceships, crashing into each 
other and sending hordes of troops to 
slaughter each other; her comrades, all 
people like her, lying dead or otherwise 
defeated, their corpses left to drift in 
the eternal void. Why did she deserve to 
sutvive? 

She felt overwhelmed by emotions: 
fear, for what threats lied ahead; pain, 
for the injuries she could feel as her 
adrenaline faded; fulfillment, 
victory well deserved. In the reflection 
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of the visor, Jen Kerring saw herself 
with a sadistic smile. As she felt the 
blood soaking into her cloth, she was 
filled with a newfound confidence, and 
a realization that this—violence, not 
fear—was the only way to survive. 
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by Ife J. Ibitayo 


Shinji Himura flipped his eggs and 
breathed a sigh of relief. He'd have just 
enough time to finish cooking his 
breakfast before catching the bus to 
work. He checked his watch and 
returned to sit in front of his dining 
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table. He picked up his newspaper; its 
headline read: Frederick Fujimura 
Unveils Latest iDoll Model. He sipped 
his coffee and skimmed through the 
article: It'd have the same iconic gold 
eyes as all the other iDolls and an 
"enhanced affirmative personality". 
Whatever that meant, he thought. Even 
the current iDolls were disturbingly 
pleasant. 


A soft but incessant tap, tap, tap 
reached his ears. Shinji groaned at the 
interruption and put down his newspa- 


pet. 

As he opened the door, his irritation 
was teplaced by wonder. His niece 
Kiyomi, a child he didn't know, and a 
woman with the letters JCPS embla- 
zoned on her polo shirt stood at the 
threshold. The two children were a 
Kiyomi 
sun-darkened and squat like Shinji, 


study in contrasts. was 
while the other was pale and willowy. 
Kiyomi kept her gaze fixed on the 
ground while the other gazed up at him 
with a warm smile; her eyes glowed 


gold, an android. 

"Are you Shinji Himura?" the woman 
asked. 

Shinji swallowed. "Yes." 


The woman gently tapped Kiyomi's 
shoulder. Kiyomi stuck out her hand, 
not looking up at Shinji. She was hold- 
ing a white envelope. He took it from 
her and opened it. 


Dear Shinji, 
I messed up big time, little brother. 
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Things happen when you have a little 
too much to drink. I'll just leave it at 
that. I'm stuck in Fucha Prison for the 
next ten months. 


You know it's been hard on Kiyomi 
ever since the death of her mother, and 
she knows you. It's either you or an 
institution, so please just take her in. 
She's 
anything to hurt her. 


fragile, so please don't do 

I used all my money to buy an iDoll 
for her. Its name is Meiko. Please take it 
in as well. Trust me. It will be easier if 
she has a sister. 


Visit me in Tokyo sometime so you 
can yell at me in person. I know I 
deserve it. 


Youts truly, 
Kenji 
Shinji swore under his breath. 


"I hope you now understand the situa- 
tion," the woman said drily, as if she 
was talking about paint drying not Shin- 
ji's world imploding, "If you show me 
some identification and sign these 
papers, I can leave them with you. Con- 
cerning custody, I'll be back in a few 
days..." The woman continued speak- 
ing, but Shinji didn't make out another 
word she said. 


In a fog, he retrieved his passport and 
a pen. He signed a series of forms and 
barely noticed the door shut. 

"Ahem," Kiyomi said, interrupting his 
troubled thoughts. 


Shinji asked, "Umm, how old are you 
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now, Kiyomi? Six?" 

"Of course not," Kiyomi said, balling 
her tiny hands into fists. "I'm nine." 

"My bad," Shinji said, raising his 
hands placatingly. He was beginning to 
feel lightheaded. "How'd you get here? 
Did Kenji drive your" As soon as the 
words came out of his mouth, he 
cringed. 


Kiyomi squeezed her fists so tightly 
her arms quivered. "No, we walked, 
Shinjerk." She stormed past him and 
into his apartment. 


Meiko said, 'The nice woman drove 
us here. Can I please come in, Uncle 
Shinjir" 

"Of course," he stepped aside. "At 
least one of you remembers your man- 
ners." 


"Shinjerk, your place smells!" 


Kiyomi 
yelled from somewhere in his apart- 
ment. Shinji sniffed and smelled the 
stench of...burnt eggs! He sprinted to 
his stove. All that was left of his break- 
fast was a blackish glob. I guess I'm 


going out for breakfast, he thought. 


Meiko had followed him. She sat at 
the kitchen table and swung her feet 
back and forth, humming to herself. 
Kiyomi was nowhere to be seen, proba- 
bly off snooping through his stuff. 
Shinji ground his teeth. "Meiko, can you 
please get Kiyomi for me?" he asked. 


"Okay," Meiko said, running off to 
find her. 


Shinji took the pan of burnt eggs and 
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dropped it into the sink. He dialed his 
secretary, Yuka. As his cellphone rang, 
he scraped off the blackened grit with a 
steel wool sponge. 


"Bosu2" Yuka said. "You're always five 
minutes late right on the dot." 


Shinji grinned sheepishly. It was more 
like ten because of the bus schedule. 


"What's going on?" she asked. 


"I..." Shinji didn't know where to 
begin, but he stumbled through a stilted 
explanation of Kiyomi and Meiko's 
arrival on his doorstep. 

"Alright, but I'm going to give you a 
call bright and early tomorrow morning, 
Your flakiness could cost me my job 
too, you know?" Yuka hung up without 
waiting for an answer. 


Shinji sighed as he put the thoroughly 
scoured pan on the drying rack. He 
washed his hands, dried them, and slid 
the cellphone back into his pocket. 
When he turned around, both girls were 
staring at him, goofy grins on their 
faces. 


"Was that your girlfriend?" Kiyomi 
asked. 


"No," Shinji replied. But I wish she 
was, he thought. As if reading his mind, 
the girls burst into laughter. The tips of 
his ears burned. "Put on your shoes," he 
growled. "We're going out." 


Tomorokoshi was perfect for the 
summer. It was sweet, filling, and 
"healthy" (corn slathered in miso, soy 
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sauce, and a gallon of butter, but it was 
a vegetable nonetheless). Shinji used to 
buy it all the time with his brother 
Kenji, during those steamy months of 
nothingness that were summer breaks. 
Having eaten such a dish would usually 
have made him happy as he reminisced 
about their crazy college days, but now 
it just made him furious. How had 
things turned out so well for him and so 
wrong for his brother? 


His thoughts were interrupted by the 
slrrph! of Kiyomi sucking on her 
tomorokoshi. Kiyomi and Meiko were 
trailing him as he walked down the side- 
walk. Meiko didn't eat, but Kiyomi did 
loudly enough for the both of them. 
Shinji turned his head to glare at her. 

"What's up, Shinjerk?" Kiyomi asked, 
looking up at him with corn juice drib- 
bling down her chin. 


Shinji opened his mouth to snap at 
her, but the words, she's fragile, so 
please don't do anything to hurt her, 
echoed through his mind. For Kenji's 
sake, he held his tongue. He used his 
long legs to put some distance between 
himself and the girls. 


They were in a local shopping district, 
and flashy store signs whizzed by as he 
puffed down the street: Kitsune's Den, 
Freshness Burger, iDoll Inc. The last 
one caught his attention. The TVs in 
the storefront were all tuned to Japan 
News Network. Shinji couldn't help but 
smirk at the irony. iDoll creator and 
company CEO Frederick Fujimura was 
being interviewed by high profile 


anchorwoman Nana Maeda, an iDoll. 


Fujimura had brown hair, green eyes, 
and a splash of freckles that gave him a 
boyish youth, but these were offset by 
his horn-rimmed glasses and aristocrat- 
ic British accent. "...is when I realized 
that hiking ten kilometers through 
knee-high snow was not my brightest 
idea." Fujimura was saying. 

Maeda laughed politely. "I think the 
question my viewers have been wonder- 
ing about is what inspired you to make 
robots such as me?" 


"Loneliness," Fujimura said, frowning. 
"Nearly two decades ago, I married the 
woman of my dreams. She was funny, 
smart, sexy, a great cook too. She was 
my best friend." Fujimura paused to 
stare into the distance, as if lost in remi- 
niscence. "We had a daughter together. 
Just the sound of her voice made me so 


happy." 

"But that woman divorced me. I got 
‘everything’ in the settlement: The 
house, the car, the money, but she took 
the only thing that really mattered, 
my...my..." Tears brimmed in his eyes, 
and he paused to wipe them on his 
sleeve. "I'm sorry. Please give me a 
minute." 


"Take all the time you need," Maeda 
said, teary-eyed herself. 


"She took my daughter. After that, I 
realized I never wanted anyone else to 
experience what I went through. Now, 
your loved ones will never leave you. 
Now, your loved ones will always love 
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you too. That is the gift I have offered 
the world through iDoll." 


Shinji was distracted by someone pull- 
ing hard on his button-down shirt. It 
was Kiyomi, and her greasy hands had 
left a conspicuous orange stain on his 
white button-down. "What is it?" Shinji 
growled. He pretended to yawn, wiping 


at his wet eyes. 


"Shinjerk..." Kiyomi paused to lick 
her fingers. Why didn't she do that 
before she pulled on my shirt? Shinji 
wondered. Meiko stood next to her, 
barely concealed mirth in her bright 


eyes. "...I'm bored," Kiyomi finished. 
"We're almost there," Shinji said. 
"Where is there?" Meiko asked. 
"Hottok6rudo," Shinji mumbled 


under his breath, walking once mote. 
"Hottokorudo?" Meiko asked. Curse 
her dang robot hearing, Shinji thought. 


cried in 


"Hottokdrudo!" Kiyomi 
dismay, catching up to Shinji and 
clutching onto the back of his shirt. 
"No one cool shops at Hottok6rudo!" 


"As you might have guessed," Shinji 
said as he continued to force one foot 
in front of the other despite Kiyomi's 
surtprisingly strong pull, "I'm not very 
cool." 

Several minutes later, with his shirt 
stretched a few centimeters longer, they 
arrived at Hottokorudo. 


The iDoll cashier waved at them. 
Meiko waved back enthusiastically, 
almost like they were long-lost relatives. 
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Contrary to what Kiyomi had said, Hot- 
tokorudo was a wonderful place to 
shop. It had underpriced gems and 
overpriced trash. You just had to have 
an eye for which was which. 


Shinji spent some time looking 
through flannel shirts. "Should I get 
cream or eggshell?" he asked himself. 
Something jabbed him in the rear. He 
grimaced and tried to transform it into 
a grin as he turned around to face 
Kiyomi. Her arms were overloaded 
with clothes. 


"Can I buy this? What about this? Or, 
this?" Each skirt or dress she showed 
him was expensive and provocative, 
with windows and slits in places no 
adult, much less a child, should reveal. 


"No," Shinji said. 
"To which one?" 
"All of them." 


Kiyomi threw the clothes to the 
ground and stomped off. Shinji was 
about to follow her when a hand tugged 
at his sleeve. "Yes, Meiko?" he asked, 
turning around and smiling down at 
her. 


"Can I get this, Uncle Shinji?" Meiko 
showed him a bright, polka-dot dress 
with little flowers on the shoulders. He 
checked the price tag and smiled wider. 
"Of course." 


He felt a sharp pain as two objects 
bounced off his back. He spun around, 
and Kiyomi was glaring at him. "That's 


not fair!" she yelled and sprinted out of 


the store. 
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Shinji bent down and picked up the 
chopsticks. He 
sheepishly at the other customers who 


decorative grinned 
were gawking at him. He ran to the 
front of the store and asked the cashier, 
"Can you hold on to these?" She 
nodded, taking the chopsticks from his 
hands. Shinji turned to call Meiko, but 
she had followed him to the front of 
the store. He asked the cashier, "Can 
you watch her--it too?" 


Shinji dashed out of the 
"Kiyomi!" he yelled. The streets were 
empty. The breakfast stampede had 
ended, and the lunch rush had not yet 
begun. Kiyomi was crouched across the 
street with her back to the thrift store. 


store. 


Shinji began to cross the street. He 
was nearly flattened by a speeding 
truck, whose driver cursed at him in 
English, but he eventually made it to 
the other side. As he neared Kiyomi, he 
was tempted to grab her shoulders, spin 
her around, and demand she never run 
off like that again, but Kenji's note 
flashed once more before his eyes. He 
took a deep breath and crouched next 
to her. 


"T'll buy you the chopsticks," Shinji 
said, awkwardly patting Kiyomi on the 
shoulder. "I checked the price. They 
weren't too bad." 


She turned to face him, tears staining 
her cheeks, "It's not about the chop- 
sticks." 


"Then, what's it about?" Shinji asked. 
He raised his arm, about to wipe the 
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teats from Kiyomi's eyes, but he 
thought better of it. 

"Papa," Kiyomi said, "I want to see 
him." 

"Well, you can't. You see...Kenji's 
gone on a very long trip." 

"I know he's in jail, Shinjerk!" Kiyomi 
cried. "And, I don't like being lied to." 
She crossed her arms and turned away 
from him once again. 


"I guess I should stop treating you like 
that shy toddler I last saw, huh?" Shinji 
said, duckwalking a bit closer to 
Kiyomi. "The truth is your father being 
in jail hurts me too. He is my older 
brother." 


"Why'd it have to be my Daddy? Why 
couldn't it have been anyone else?" 


She somehow found her way into his 
arms. She sobbed into his shirt. Several 
long minutes passed as Shinji cradled 
her to his chest. 


"You feel better now?" he asked. 
Kiyomi nodded, cheeks puffy and eyes 
red, but they were finally dry. He smiled 
and said, "I know I'll regret this, but if 
you come back with me into Hot- 
tokorudo, you can buy whatever you 
want." 


Her eyes lit up. She used his shirt to 
give her nose a final wipe said, "You're 
not so big a jerk after all, Shinjerk." 


"I try," he said. "But it has to be 
reasonable. These clothes are just to 
hold you over until I get a chance to go 
to Kenji's apartment and pick up your 
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things." 

Shinji could tell she hadn't heard a 
word he'd said as she held his hand and 
walked with him back into the thrift 
store. 


The girls slept with Shinji on his futon 
that night. The space was cramped, all 
bony elbows, sticky fingers, and hot 
breath, but the children fell asleep soon 
enough. Meiko lay still, so he assumed 
she had entered some sort of sleep 
mode. Kiyomi, on the other hand, 
never stopped moving, She tossed and 
turned. Then she began to cry out, 
calling for her father. 


Shinji rolled away from her, using his 
pillow to cover his ears, but guilt 
wouldn't let him sleep. Kenji's words 
kept on playing over and over again in 
his head. 


I'm not doing anything to hurt her, 
Shinji whined. I'm just not doing 
anything to comfort her, but after 
several more minutes, he couldn't take 
it. He stuck out his arm and swept it 
downward across the futon until he felt 
Kiyomi's sweaty, tangled hair. She froze, 
and he began to take his hand away, but 
she reached up and grabbed his arm. 
He stifled a moan as Kiyomi's nails dug 
deep into his skin, but eventually her 
grip and her breathing 
became more regular. 


loosened, 


Shinji lay awake for several hours, 
wondering what he had done to deserve 
a life like this, until he closed his eyes 
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and was immediately disturbed by a 
buzzing in his pocket. 


He glanced over at his bedside clock, 
8:05 AM, and mouthed a curse. He 
slipped out of his futon and into the 
hallway. He answered his phone with a 
weak, "Hi, there." 


"You sound like crap," Yuka said. 


"Good thing you can't see me then. I 
look worse than I sound." Shinji muf- 
fled a yawn. "What's up?" 


"Well, it's Friday, and I know most 
people enjoy a long weekend every now 
and then, but Yoshida was breathing 
down my neck yesterday. I'm not sure I 
can manage two straight days of that." 


"You might have to," Shinji said, 
stifling another yawn. "I have my hands 
full here." 


"Is it really that bad?" 


"Not completely. Meiko is good, 
perfect even. She--it doesn't cry, smell, 
whine. Kiyomi, on the other hand, 
sometimes I wish she was a little more 
like an iDoll." Shinji chuckled. 

"You shouldn't say that," Yuka said, 
suddenly serious. 

"Why note" 

"If your life is anything like the manga 
Iam reading, Kiyomi would be listening 
in on you right now." 

"That can't be," Shinji said, feeling a 
cold shock run down his spine. He 


turned and said, "she was just..." 


Just as Yuka had guessed, Kiyomi was 
standing a few paces behind him in the 
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hallway. Her tousled hair shadowed her 
eyes, but he could see her tiny fists quiv- 
ering. She stomped up to him, looked at 
him with moist eyes, and stomped past 
him. 

She opened the door. "Bosu? Shinji?" 
Yuka whispered frantically in his ear. 
Kiyomi left. 


"Bye!" Shinji yelled. He dashed out the 
door and into the early morning 
twilight. He looked left and right, but it 
was still too dark to make out any 
figures with clarity. If I was Kuy- 
omi...Shinji thought. He realized where 
she must have gone and began to hustle 
down the street. He took a right at the 
end of the block and saw a small figure 
standing at the bus stop. 


He checked his watch as_ he 
approached her: 8:14 AM, a bus would 
be here any minute. "Kiyomi!" Shinji 
yelled, panting. He slowed as he neared 
her. She took one look at him and 
began to walk away. "Hey!" he cried and 
picked up his pace. 

"I'm running away!" Kiyomi yelled. 

I can see that, Shinji thought. "Where 
are you going?" 

"Anywhere away from you!" Kiyomi 
cried. She was all but sprinting now, but 
Shinji was gaining on her. He could see 
a bus in the distance. It was speeding 
down the street toward them. He heard 
a soft thumping in his ears, almost like 
someone was chasing him. He glanced 
backward and did see someone, but he 
couldn't make out who it was. 
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Kiyomi was now finally within arm's 
reach. He touched her shoulder, but his 
tap was too hard. Kiyomi lost her 
balance and tumbled into the street. 


Shinji reached for her, but he was too 
far away. The approaching bus began to 
slow, brakes squealing, but it was too 
late. A blur, moving faster than any 
human could, passed in front of him. 


Shinji had been sitting in the uncom- 
fortable plastic chair for hours. The 
hospital 
cramped even. He had too little room 
to pace and too little room to sit com- 
fortably, but he wanted to be the first 
thing Kiyomi saw when she woke up. 


room's walls were close, 


That was foolish though because seeing 
him would probably bring a scowl to 
the girl's face anyway. She had stitches 
on her head, but she was otherwise 
unharmed. Her breathing was steady. 


He was about to stand up and stretch 
his legs when Kiyomi's eyes fluttered. 
"Pas... pay" 
opened. She scowled at Shinji, just as he 
had expected, but then her face soft- 
ened. "What happened?" 


"Meiko saved yout life." Shinji shook 
his head, not quite believing himself. "It 
pushed you out of the way of the bus at 
the last moment. It's at an iDoll repair 
center right now." 

"Oh," Kiyomi said. Her cheeks 
burned red as she whispered, "Why 
aren't you with her?" 


"What do you mean?" Shinji asked, 


she began, then her eyes 
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puzzled. 


"Well, it seemed like you loved her 
more than me," she mumbled. 


Shinji stared at Kiyomi. Since she 
wasn't looking at him, he patted her 
shoulder and waited for her to look 
back at him. "I want you to listen to me 
and listen well. Are you listening?" 


She nodded. 


"You are infinitely more valuable than 
any robot, you know that?" Shinji 
nodded his head at Kiyomi, expecting 
her to nod back, but she didn't. Her 
response was almost too much for him 
to bear, but he took a deep, shuddering 
breath and continued. "iDolls can be 
replaced. You can't. There is only one 
of you, and no one--nothing--can 
replace you. Please tell me you under- 
stand," he said, blinking back tears. 


Tears welled up in Kiyomi's eyes. She 
pulled him close and sobbed into his 
shirt, tears and snot and all. "I'm sorry, 
Uncle Shinji!" 

Shinji patted her back. He wiped his 
eyes with the back of his sleeve and 
said, "It's okay, Kiyomi. I forgive you." 
What exactly she had apologized for: 
Ruining his button-down shirts, insult- 
ing him so much, nearly dying, he didn't 
know, but what he did know was it was 
the first time since she had arrived that 
she had called him by his real name, and 
he liked the sound of it a whole lot 
better than Shinjerk. 
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